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The Editors Say... 


Readers are showing a keen 
interest in the experiment which 
started with our first May 
While a majority of the letters 
so far received express approval 
of the new arrangement we look 
forward to hearing from many 
more of our readers as they have 
opportunity to observe these June 
issues. 

The new plan has enabled us 
to offer you, in this June num- 
ber, an unusual variety of what 
we believe to be timely, interest- 
ing articles on vital phases of 
education. We think that so 
human a subject as education 
should be human, as 
informal and as sincere as we 
like our friends to be. School 
people who prefer their education 
in a top hat or with gown and 
hood and academic flummery may 
miss these qualities in this jour- 
nal. But—we recognize a grow- 
ing demand for virility and com- 
mon sense in professional read- 
ing. 


issue, 


made as 


° 
Next issue will be another 
Mid-Month News Edition similar 
to that of May 18. Fresh news 
of the school and college worlds, 


all in quickly accessible form— 


brief, brisk and businesslike. 
Treasure Hunt 
Here is our last Treasure 


Hunt for the present school year. 
se sure to join it. 
Somewhere in an advertisement 


in this issue occurs a series of 
four words made up of these 
letters :— 


himtofacefrontinvelesesescs 


Find the four words; set them 
down on paper, together with the 
name and page of the advertise- 
ment; and mail your answer to 
Journal of Education Treasure 
Hunt, Six Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. If yours is the first cor- 
rect answer from your State, 
you will be entitled to a three- 
months’ subscription to this 
magazine; for yourself if you 
have not claimed the award for 
yourself in 1936; otherwise for a 
friend. No answer can win 
which is mailed later than June 
24, 1936. 

Answer to T. H. of April 20 
was: The outstanding publication 
(Page 231). 














FOR BETTER ENGLISH ji 
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Volu: 


|| 


lw NEW series for grades three to eight inclusive embodies the 
important views and recommendations of the Report of the Commis- ' 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of English which will strongly 
influence English teaching for many years to come. The authorship 
of English Activities is both distinctive and authoritative: 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of The English Journal and 
Chairman of the Curriculum Commission of the National Coun- | T 
cil of Teachers of English, E. E. LEWIS, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University and several highly successful teachers 
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will | 


of elementary and high school English. } lawm 
i by a 
Be 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS j isha 
}\ agree 
\d 
y HE LATEST descendant of the long and honored line of Webster Dic- | thus 
tionaries, this new book for elementary schools is distinguished for Th 
its 38,500 vocabulary entries chosen from the material children Unite 
actually read and study; for its expert editorship by specialists in boar 
dictionary making; for its large, clear type; for the simplicity and likely 
accuracy of its definitions, and its 1,600 text illustrations, 162 color tariff 
pictures, beautiful blue cloth binding, low price, etc., etc. in th 
List price, $1.20 Net, 90 cents than 
repre 
ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND indus 
for Use with the Webster Dictionary for Boys and Girls rs 
Thire 
A SERIES of three Workbooks providing systematic and interesting - 
training in the use of this new dictionary. The work covers the find- of 7 
ing of words, their pronunciation, spelling, the distinction between a 


synonyms, usage in sentences, etc. Each Workbook has 80 pages 


and the price of each is 20 cents. mutu 


own. 
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Leavell-Breckinridge-Browning-F ollis = 

(Eight books—including a Pre-Primer and a Primer) lee 

} alrea 

S SUGGESTED by the title, this new series aims to make the pupil’s fa 

reading period the pleasantest hour of the day. The reading vocabu- _ 

lary in the beginning books is remarkably small, simple, and carefully } dred 

graded. During the first year no page carries more than three new Sidy 

words, and in the second grade the maximum is four. No matter fo 

how simple the text, the child is taught to read for thought and under- of . 

standing. ww 

1! 

In all the books of the series the reading matter develops social atti- j elect 
tudes as well as personal character and imagination. The first three 

books have charming, artistic pictures in color. 
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Readjusting Tariffs 
HE tariff policy of the United States has 
§ so long been a political football, that it 
will be hard for candidates to drop it or for our 
lawmakers to iet it be taken care of permanently 
by a national board of experts. Yet that is what 
is happening at present—and the recently negotiated 
agreement with France is the thirteenth that 
‘thus far been worked out under the new plan. 





has 


The theory of the current tariff policy of the 
United States is briefly this. First, that a tariff 
board at Washington, after hearing all groups 
likely to be affected by a proposed change in 
tariff rates, is more likely to decide what is best 
in the light of national as well as local interest 
than is a Congress composed of persons bound to 
fepresent their respective local constituencies and 
industries. Second, that selling to foreign coun- 
tries is vitally necessary to economic recovery and 
to the ending of unemployment in this country. 
Third, that we cannot hope to export our goods 
abroad ~=withcut admitting an equivalent amount 
of imports. Fourth, that 


with 


bilateral arrangements 
the 
mutual advantage of each such nation and our 
own. Fifth, that and ill-will can be 


avoided by extending to all other nations every 


can be made 


foreign governments to 


friction 





eicession granted to any one nation. 

fhe experiment is going on, and is said to 
have resulted in 
already. 


considerable stimulus to trade 





Few of us can be experts on the tariff, or know 


j how it is working out on very many of the hun- 


dreds of items involved in each agreement. But we 
may be able to understand the thing in general— 
if our politicians will let us have the facts instead 
of garbling them, as cither side is likely to do 
during these next smoke-screening months before 
j election. 
eee 


Ethiopia and the Far East 


TALIAN conquest of Ethiopia will not go 
I unnoticed in the Far East. China has well 
ffounded fears that Mussolini’s method of getting 
What he wants will be imitated hy the Japanese— 





World. at. Lessons. 


who, however, appear to have a technique all their 
own which accomplishes large results without open 
hostilities. Still—Japan is sending a fresh detach- 
ment of troops into North China and the Chinese 
rulers 
On 


at Nanking apparently bend a little lower. 
the other hand, Japan itself isn’t quite sure 
how the Ethiopian affair will react upon China. 
Will that nation be stirred to resistance of Japanese 
penetration, even as Ethiopia resisted Il Duce, only 
more so? For an aroused China could give serious 


trouble to the invaders; ultimately if not at once. 
Meanwhile, nations like England and the United 
States, with important commercial interests in 
China, mutter protests and warnings against Japa- 
nese encroachments on the great Chinese market, 
and especially against Japanese moves making for 
monopoly. 


Wellesley’s President-Elect 
N THE absence of any cut-and-dried standards 
ll for the selection of a college president, it 1s 
interesting and indeed reassuring to note the way 
in ‘which the trustees of Wellesley College went 
about the task of choosing a successor to President 
Ellen 


For a year and a half past, the trustees have 


Pendleton. 


been canvassing the wishes of alumnae, faculty 
and students, to discover the ideal qualifications. 
These were finally listed about like this: experi- 
ence, intellectual 
honesty, leadership, tolerance, savoir faire, sym- 


scholarship, executive ability, 
pathetic understanding of youth, vision, and a 
sense of humor. 

Ne wonder the search for a person to meet 
No 
wonder upwards of a hundred candidates were 
carefully sorted over before the choice fell to 
Oberlin’s dashing Dean of Women, Miss Mildred 
Helen McA fee. 


Miss McAfee at thirty-six is young enough to 


those snecifications extended far and wide. 


be expected to serve the college many years. That 
she is a graduate of Vassar rather than Wellesley, 
is a tribute to the breadth of mind of the trustees 


and their recognition af the fact that inbreeding 
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is not always desirable for an educational institu- 
tion. 

Most gratifying of all, perhaps, is the fact that 
Wellesley has given its place of highest honor and 
responsibility to a woman. need not dis- 
parage men in similar positions at the head of 
women’s colleges to feel that those opportunities 
belong especially to women. If women are to 
develop the fullest possibilities of leadership, doors 
which are properly their own to enter must be 
opened to them. 


One 


And the presidency of a woman’s 
college is essentially a woman’s job whenever a 
woman with the needful qualities can be found to 
take it. 

Miss McAfee has proved herself a most under- 
standing and successful dean. She is decidedly 
human, and will emphasize the human, personal 
side of education. Students under her will not be 
just that many heads to cram with knowledge, 
but that many individuals to be guided and _ in- 
spired and brought to best fulfillment. 
eee 


Industrial or Craft? 


ILL organized labor in the United States 
adhere to its policy of craft unions or 


will it go over to the industrial type? And will 
organized labor remain a free lance in politics or 
will it set up a party of its own? 

These are the 
leaders today. 


two union 


big issues 
President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has succeeded up 
to this time in holding a majority of his group to 
the _ older, John 
Lewis, as vice-president, recently resigned after 
trying to overturn the established program, put 
the Federation into pclitics, and place it behind 


facing 


more conservative policies. 


the forming of vertical groups taking in whole in- 
dustries such as steel and automobiles. 

A vigorous and possibly a prolonged struggle 
is ahead between the two schools of thought in 
labor. At the moment, Lewis seems to be gaining 
ground, Green of the industries 
which have been hardest to organize under the 
older plan may find the industrial plan more effec- 
tive in gaining members and dictating terms to 
the corporations. 


losing. Some 


American workers are of many minds. The 
vast majority of them do not belong to any 
affliated labor union whatever. No doubt we 


shall witness a try-out of Mr. Lewis’s industrial 
unionism on a larger scale than has yet occurred 
in this country. 

ee 


Invalidated Guffey Act 


| Mae Supreme Court’s action overthrowing 


the Guffey Coal Act has been almost a 
NRA 
same tribunal. 


foregone conclusion ever since the 
declared unconstitutional that 


was 
by 


The JOURNAL of —restange 
The Guffey Act was in reality a miniature NRA 

The powers of Congress to regulate interstay 
commerce evidently are not regarded by the Cour 
as extending to production within a state of. thy 





p er ; P j 
which is later to become an article of — 


That’s the main point of the Guffey ruling. 

But ancther point even more significant is th 
denunciation of the abuse of taxing power }y 
making the tax a penalty. That 15 per cent. Jey 
90 of , 
rebated to companies signing up to obey the code) 


on ail bituminous coal, with per cent. 
° e oi | 
was never anything but a subterfuge, and a vicioy 


one at that. Taxes are big enough and heayw 
enough at best, without using them as bludgeon 
to make people do what the government has 
other way of getting them to do. 
> ad e ° . i 
But, when all’s said and done, the bituminoys 


coal mining industry does suffer from unbridled 





competition. That fact seems generally accepted 
Act not the 


Will Senator Guffey’s new bill providing 


Evidently the original Gutfey was 
remedy. 
for price-fixing without reference to hours @, 
more successful? 

eee 


On Their Honor 


HE college deans, at their recent meeting in 
Philadelphia, debated the merits of the 


honor 


wages be 


system. Opinions differed widely as t 
whether putting students on their honor makes 
them more honorable or less honorable. Some of 
the deans declared it makes hypocrites. 

Bliss Perry in his book, “ And Gladly Teach,’ 
expresses the view that the size and make-up of 
the student body has to be taken into account 
The honor system apparently works at Princeton 
Harvard—with its larger, 


more heterogeneous 





body of undergraduates—continues to shy awaj} 
from that system. The late Dean Briggs is quoted 
to that “ You 
Coventry who is already there.” 


the effect can’t send a boy t 





It would appear to be the business of any college) 
or university to make as certain as humanly poy 
sible that its diplomas and certificates are really] 
by them 
Official proctoring does not conduce to cheating 


earned every student who receives 
any more than the policeman on the corner tend 
The| 
honor system may be successfully applied undet 
the of an 


of 


to promote criminality among the citizens. 


favorable circumstances up to doors 


examination room. ‘Thousands students and 


graduates will testify that the honor system does! 


work in a final test, but enables and indeed tempt 
ne 


moral weaklings to obtain credits that do 


belong to them. 


uso lv. 3 
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I Like Small Town 


satis- 


HERE is a lot of 

faction to be derived 
from living and teaching in a 
small town, despite the impres- 
sive statistics that are militated 
against this step-child, as_ it 
were, of the educational world. 
I cannot fathom the reasons for 
the general condemnation of 
teaching in the villages of the 
country, a condemnation so fre- 
quently heard in these days of 
the “ bigger and better,” and in 
the midst of the 
“centralization ” 


ferment of 
which is ap- 
parent in every direction. 

Too often the 
positions in small 


educational 
towns are 
regarded as 


stones to 


mere stepping 

positions in 
By the small town is 
meant, for the purpose of this 
article, not a city of 17,000, 
which Elmo Calkins 
fondly assumes in the Atlantic 
to be a “ small town”; but any 
settlement with a population of 
2,500 or less, which the Bureau 
of the Census equally fondly 
classifies as “ rural.” 


larger 
centres. 


Earnest 


. 

Not only are teachers encour- 
aged by their college instruc- 
tors to regard village positions 
as mere stop-gaps on the way to 
something better, but by their 
own families, their associates, 
even their boards of education. 
The latter appear to believe that 
if a teacher stays “too long” in 
a modest, small town, he is 
lacking some of the qualities 
that make for success, is unable 
to “forge ahead,” as 
understand it. 


they 
It is incumbent 
upon some one to rise and re- 
Spectfully ask: When does ad- 
Vancement begin and end, and 
just what does the term mean? 

There is a limit to advance- 
ment. Topflight teachers exceed 
in numbers the topflight posi- 
tions as teachers and adminis- 


By CALVIN GRIEDER 
Superintendent of Schools 


Keystone, Iowa 


trators. The large salaries and 


executive positions are ex- 
tremely rare, compared with the 
whole 


number of educators in 


service. But there is no good 
reason why small town schools 
should not be staffed by excel- 
lent teachers as well as the city 
schools. 
° 

and a 
the 
no-ambition to be 


life 


a village. Is 


One can make a 
life-work in 
stigma of 

applied merely because a teacher 
or administrator does not reach 
out for a city or college posi- 
To 


woman of lack of professional 


tion? accuse a man or 
growth and ambition for such 


a reason is unfair in most 
Provided that the finan- 
cial remuneration is a bit higher 


than a 


cases. 


mere existence level, 
there is much to be said in favor 
of long tenure in the village. 
Walter H. 
excellent 
the 
nation, 


According to 
that 

faults 

schools of 


Gaumnitz, 

with 
the 
9.523 high 
had 


less, in 


finder of 
smaller 
there were schools 
in 1930 
ments of 


which enroll- 
200 or the 
rural areas as classified by the 
With the attendant 
elementary schools in most of 


government. 


these locations, it means that 
tens of thousands of teachers 
and administrators are living 


and working in what is quaintly 
described officially as the “Rural 
Can it be that all these 
people are lacking in aggressive- 
etc.? Of 
25.000 teachers in the State of 
18.500 
ing the current 


Areas.” 


ness, competency, 


Iowa, about are teach- 


year in rural 


communities of 2,500 or less 


population. 
° 


There is no good reason why 
changes in the educational staff 
should be made more frequently 
in small systems than in large, 
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Teaching 


with possibly two exceptions :— 


(1) Large have at- 


tracted and do now attract 


systems 


more teachers who have 
made a choice of teaching 
as their life work. Many 
small town teachers marry 
before they can be said to 
have chosen teaching as a 
profession. 

The present vogue in sala- 
ries causes many small town 
teachers to seek 


more fre- 


munerative positions in 
But it is 
doubtful if the 
apparent increase is actually 
the 
the 
to higher living ex- 
and other demands 
upon one’s funds in larger 
cities. 


larger centres. 


extremely 
an increase to extent 
imagined by teacher, 
due 


penses 


What are some of the satis- 
factions of small town teaching, 
and incidentally of small town 


living ? 
We cannot boast of well- 
equipped laboratories, marble 


corridors, well-stocked libraries, 
for we have none of these. Nor 


do we have an extensive and 
well-lighted athletic field, al- 
though we do possess a fine 


auditorium-gymnasium, 

More important, however, is 
the fact that we possess under- 
standing well-prepared 
teachers; some of them having 
the system five years 

What Mark Hopkins 
said about a school must needs 
be the many small 
we get results 
Our school, a 
sample of many others similar 
to it, ranks well up with the 
largest in the state in scholastic 


and 


been in 
or more. 


case in 
But 
just the same. 


schools. 


indicated in 
statewide testing programs. 

The closer relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil which 
exists in a smaller school, makes 


achievement, as 
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for better development not only 
of the pupils but of the teachez 
Children have far more personal 
connection 
teacher than is the case in city 
Should the 
good character 


with a small town 


schools. not influ- 


ence of and 
sympathetic understanding of 
the pupil and his background 
work for the betterment of the 
school’s finished product? 
° 

Children have far more op- 
portunity for self-expression in 
a small school. In a large 
school only a very small per 
cent of the enrollment receives 
experience in appearing before 
the public in any way. In a 
small school it is the exception 
for a pupil not to appear in a 
pudlic program several times 
during his school career, both 
elementary and high school. 

The fields 
generally necessary in a small 


school 


broader teaching 


are desirable in some 


respects. Specialization is not 
so narrow. One’s daily work 
is more varied and interesting, 
preferable to the deadly routine 
of one 


the 


another in 
and at 


class after 


same subject the 
This 


teaching 


same level. sort of non- 


specialized calls for 
the 
part of the teacher, it is true. 
But 
making hima better informed 
person, a multiple-sided person- 
ality. 


more resourcefulness on 


it reacts to his benefit in 


The small school and 


make fewer demands upon one’s 


town 


time, giving more opportunity 
for the development of the in- 
ner which 
part of a 
life, whether it be lived in city 
or country. 
nature, 


resources are an 


essential wholesome 
closer to 
the 


streets, 


One is 


suffers less from 


confinement of walls, 
for read- 
ing, for private study and re- 
search. 

For the administrator, the 
small school can serve as a real 
life laboratory, in which to prac- 


tice what is taught in the unis 


sidewalks; has time 
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“Of 25,000 teachers in the 
State of Iowa, about 18,500 
are teaching the current year 
in rural communities of 2,500 
or less population. . . . The lat- 
est edition of ‘Who’s Who in 
America’ shows only’ two 
states with a larger percent- 
age per thousand of popula-. 
tion than Iowa. Of course not 
all the credit for this remark- 
able showing can be monopo- 
lized by the schools, but there 
can be little doubt that a large 
share of the responsibility be- 
longs to the educational sys- 
tem.” 








versities and normal colleges. 


An opportunity for experimen- 
which is 


tation is presented 


lacking in the 


tized 


large, systema- 


schools where too much 


independent thinking and doing 


are more likely to be frowned 


upon than encouraged. There 
is much more chance for self- 


expression than would be the 


case in an elaborate, highly or- 


ganized system. 

There is the comfortable feel- 
ing, too, for the teacher 
the 
a small school, of holding the 


even 


more for administrator, in 


position of a big frog in a 
small pond. 
It is true that the tenure in 


small towns is at present of a 
more or less precarious nature. 
This 


remedying before the town can 


situation does need some 
be regarded as an ideal teaching 
location. It is an unreasonable 
development, too—this uncertain 
staffs. 


Towns do not up and change 


tenure of small town 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, vet- 
erinarians, barbers, grocers, and 
others, because they get tired of 
them. Nor do they drive them 
away because they believe suc- 
cessors may run better establish- 
ments. I know doctors who 
have been in situ a quarter of 
a century, but no one would 
think of not putting up with 
To need of 


service 


them. persons in 


medical who do. not 


want to be tampered with by 





these doctors another course js 
open; go to another town to be 
doctored. (Or don’t be doctored 
at all.) The principle may be 
applied to other fields. But, at 
present, teachers really are in 





many places, large as well as 
small, at the mercy of whims. 


As for myself, I cannot com-| 


| 
; 


plain. For the first twenty] 
years of my life I lived in a 
city of 45,000. Since then I have 
spent nine years teaching and| 


living in villages of 150 to 800) 


population, and I like it. | have | 





two young sons whom I should 
like to raise in this little city 
of 500 where I teach. | 

I like neighbors, and I like| 
that 
go out to 


those are near us. I can} 


ski, to bobsled, to | 
drive; to chess, | 
We live about | 


an hour’s drive from a city of 


play bridge, 


cribbage, poker. 


60,000, which excels in shopping 
As far 


as | know, few censorious eyes 


and theatre attractions. 


follow me. Teachers in city 


schools boast of their independ- 


ence. Perhaps my town is un- 
usual. As for my wife, she has 
all the social contacts she can 
take care of. 


We had better go slow in the 
elimination of the small school. | 


No state probably is a better ex- 





ample of the effects of the 
than 


Who’s Who in 


America shows only two states 


small sche 1 )] 


latest edition of 
with a larger percentage pet 
The 


normal expectation for Iowa 1s 


thousand of population. 


lowa. The} 


exceeded by 300 per cent. Of | 


course not all the credit for this 


remarkable showing can be 
monopolized by the schools, but 
that a 


large share of the responsibility 


there can be little doubt 


belongs to the educational sys- 
tem of the Hawkeye state. 
° 

Maybe I am only rationaliz 
ing, but I cannot help feel the 
truth inherent in my stand. And 
too, I had rather be 
“king of a village in Spaiq 
than a slave in Rome,” 


then, 
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Experiment in Physics 


By PAUL V. MURRAY 
Mexico, D. F. 


Awarded Fifth Prize in The Journal of Education’s 
Third Annual Short Story 


HE November sun shone 

warmly down on Avenida 
San Ildefonso, brightening the 
ancient building that now housed 
Secondary No. 6. Black-robed 
Jesuits had taught Latin and 
Greek to Indian children within 
the shaded patios of this old 
college in days gone by, but no 
thought of the long-dead 
teachers or their pupils entered 
the mind of Guadalupe Sanchez 
as she walked slowly up to the 
entrance “ Buenos 
dias” to the porter at the door. 


and said 
“Who is she?” said the por- 
he 
was a new employe, and the 


ter to his companion, for 
little blind girl and her cheery 
greeting alike 
to him. 


were strangers 

“That is Lupe Sanchez,” an- 
swered the old janitor. “ She 
is totally blind, as you observe, 
but that does not keep her from 
being one of the best students 
in the graduating class. I hear 
that the teachers are 
trying to get her a scholarship 
at a large school for the blind 
in the United States. She de- 
serves it.” 


some of 


“Of course she deserves it,” 
agreed the new man. “ And will 
she have a part in the exhibi- 
tion for the Subsecretary of 
Education this morning ?” 

“T should savy she will! Lupe 
is to explain the workings of a 
physics experiment, and the 
girls tell me it will be the great- 
est moment of her life when she 
Stands up in that room and 
faces the Subsecretary. Maybe 
we could sneak up and watch it 
when the time comes.” 


The blind girl walked un- 
erringly down the corridors of 
the old school and found her 
locker. She put on her smock, 
ran a comb through her short 
black hair, and descended the 
stairs to the main patio. She 
entered the where the 
physics exhibit had been arranged 
and 


room 


was greeted with 


shouts by her companions. 


glad 


“ Lupe, Lupe, this is your big 
day,” cried little Amelia Rio. 
“We have everything arranged 
All have to do 
is stand on this box in front of 
the 
you 


already. you 


and we'll 


the things 


apparatus hand 
all need. 
Miss Rangel has just been in 


you 


to visit us, and she says she 


knows your experiment will be 
the best of any.” 


Lupe smiled through her 
sightless eyes and took her 
place beside the table. “ Miss 


Rangel is the kindest person in 
the world, and the best principal 
in Mexico. I’m a little nervous, 
but I'll get over that,once we 
are started. But, girls,” asked 
Lupe a bit shyly, “do I look 
all right?” 

“You look very nice,” Amelia 
assured her, and the 
chorused assent. 


others 


At 11 o’clock, a large sedan 
drove up in front of Number 6 


and three men got out. The 
first was short and fat Senor 
Miranda, head of secondary 
education. The second was 


Senor Pena, his assistant. And 
the third was the Subsecretary 
of Education. Miss Rangel met 
them at the door. The Sub- 


Contest 


secretary smiled an apology. 


to be late, Miss 
Rangel,” he said, “ but we were 
unavoidably delayed at the 
office. I can spare only an hour 
and shall not be able to stay 
for the luncheon or entertain- 
ment. Will you show me 
through the exhibits at once?” 

Miss Rangel 
disappointment 


“ Sorry 


smothered her 
under an an- 
swering smile, and led the way 
to the main patio and into the 
physics exhibit. rather 
bashful girls began a nervous 
explanation of their gravity 
When they finished 
the Subsecretary nodded appre- 
ciation and passed on to the 
next. In ten minutes he had 
reached one end of the large 
room. Then he turned to the 
principal and whispered: “I’m 
afraid we'll have to go on to the 
next exhibit. 


Two 


experiment. 


I’m terribly sorry, 
but I can give them only an 


hour. Does this door lead to 
the chemistry room?” 
“Yes, straight on ahead,” 


assured Miss Rangel, trying to 
stifle the tremor in her kindly 
voice. Poor Lupe Sanchez, she 
thought. Waiting to give her 
experiment—and no one to 
listen ! 

The girls grouped around 
Lupe at the other end of the 
room could not believe their 
eyes as they saw the Subsecre- 
tary and his party leaving the 
room. What was he doing? 
Hadn’t he seen that Lupe was 
blind? Couldn’t he have listened 
to her anyway? 

Amelia Rio whispered to one 
of her companions. “ Tell her 
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We 


must give her her chance,” and 


they will be here directly. 


she walked swiftly in the direc- 
tion of the retreating guests. 
. 

Lupe was doing magnificently. 
Her hands moved unerringly to 
place in their exact positions the 
various objects her companions 
presented. Voice strong, nerves 
steady, she moved through the 
complicated experiment with 
never a pause or mistake. The 
spectators marveled at her calm, 


Che JOURNAL of 


her grasp of something she 


could not see. It was indeed 


a triumph for the blind girl. 
As 


tion to a close, there 


she brought her 


ripple of 


that 


applause, 
had been given to n 
student. Then she heard a 
kindly voice. 


“My 


Sanchez. 


Miss 


Your teachers should 


congratulations, 


be as proud of you as your 


parents undoubtedly are [ 


wish you great success in your 


kKUUCAILION 





work when you leave here.” 
Out oi the dark that covered 
her, Lupe felt hand li ler 
own and clasp it warmly. Over. 
helmed a-ath ~. Ye «bhriuched 
wieimed with yoy, she brushed 
the tears awav with her free 
hand 
) I 1 ae 3 
But what she did not see, as 
ss 4 1 , j i 
she felt her hand released, was| 
the man who made his wav to| 
the door, tears in his own eyes, | 
oblivious to the whispered} 


thanks of Amelia Rio. 


It was the new porter. 





What Makes a Great 


By ORLIE M. CLEM 


Superintendent of Schools 
Owego, New York 


REAT teaching person- 
ality is not a matter of 
Witness the 
following great-small teacher in 
a difficult 
“ Almost in 

the 
chief-makers became aware 
that a and 
scorn and white-heat anger 


inches or pounds. 


situation :— 
the twinkle 


of an eye young mis- 


woman's eyes 
may be vastly more over- 


powering than slaps and 


whips. Here was a tiny 
bit of womanhood unafraid, 
wholly self-confident, sure 
of her ability to handle the 
situation. 


vibrated 


Her personality 
She did 


not scold, or whip, or pull 


power. 


ears or slap dirty cheeks. 
She looked; stabbed 
with her she 
withered the leaders of 
rebellion with a few scorn- 


she 


eves ; 


ful words and hypnotized 
them with a 
that filled the schoolroom 
with something strangely 
beautiful to children 
had long been accustomed 
to curses 


sudden smile 


who 


and whips at 
home and in town. Suffice 
to add that the little teacher 
remained in that school 
three years. She weighed 


Teacher? 


In this second article Dr. Clem decries 
mass production methods and stresses 


personality. 


about ninety pounds, ninety 
pounds of dynamite.” 
the 


hucksters 


In teaching, pedants, 


charlatans, and can- 


not be located by meter stick, 
spring balance, or rating scale. 
The the 


may be equally effective with 


Kants and Steinmetzs 


the Charlemagnes and the Bis- 
Evidence avail 
that 


great 


marcks. now 


able indicates the corre- 


lation between teaching 


intelligence is negligible. 
a 


and 


The influence of personality 
transcends intelligence. 

Dewey and McLellan write :— 

“The fundamental prin- 

that 

communicates 


ciple is personality 
itself. 

the 
makes the pupil love whai 
he himself 


In a_ word, teacher 


and hate 
.. The 


despiser of the classics be- 


loves 
what he hates. 


comes an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Homer and Vergil; 
the 


takes to geometry and the 


hater of mathematics 
calculus; and the un-imag- 


inative plodder becomes 
saturated with the beauty 
and strength of Milton and 
Shakespeare.” 


Great teacher personalities 


enable the pupils to have life, 
and have it more abundantly, 
They give supremely of them- 


selves, knowing that he who 


will find his life must 


In the teacher-pupil relationship, 
human soul stuff moves in each 
Also, as 


direction. Emerson 


says, “ The real teacher speaks 
from within rather than with- 
out.” 

. 


Great teaching places empha- 
child, 
The 


sis on the not on 


mechanics 


‘placed a child in the 


In the confusion of current 


computations, analyses, and 
techniques, a still small voice 
counsels that we render unto 


the child what belongs to him, 
and unto machinery what be 
Vainly 
sought in 


longs to it. salvation 


has been statistics. 


To equate groups, test by rule,| 


score by stencil, punch calculat- 
ing machines, and substitute im 
formulae, is but mockery if the 
child in the midst is forgotten. 
Vainly salvation has been sought 
in volume; big enrollments, big 
surveys, big drives, big buildings, 
administrative super- 
staffs, files. 
Vainly salvation has been sought 


big and 


visory big office 


lose it. 


Great Teacher | 
midst.” | 
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in factory methods. The text 
with its exercises constitutes the 
job—the pupils, the hands; the 


teacher, the room foreman; the 
the 


education, the stock 


principal, the straw boss; 
board of 


holders; ad nauseam. In this 


mass production process central 


‘offices are filled with typists, 





ves, 


derks, calculating machines, 





| mimeographs, and push buttons. 
ed 











| Each straw boss is equipped 
with a mechanical device for 
checking room efficiency, and a 
——} stamping machine. Mass pro- 
duction becomes both Mecca and 
mania. Hopelessly salvation 
has been looked for from pana- 
_ | ceas, slogans, and cliches. Con- 
2S} stantly one hears of “ The honor 
$$} system at Siwash, the re-organi- 
zation at Jerkwater, the point 
system at Podunk.” Such con- 
life,} cepts as project curriculum, 
ntly.| Winnetka plan, differentiated 
lem-} assignment, creative teaching, 
who} individualized instruction, are 
e it.| tossed about in educational ping- 
ship,} pong. Is it any wonder that 
each} Professor Dewey has recently 
rson} designated the characteristics of 
aks} American education as mechan- 
vith-} ization, quantification, standard- 
ization? Is it any wonder that 
Professor Shambaugh of the 
ipha-} University of Iowa exclaims :— 
as “Less of organization, 
acher | less of regimentation, less 
dst. of supervision, less of test- 
rem ing, less of classification, 
and and less of standardization ; 
vo more of synthesis and less 
une of analysis; more of crea- 
him, tion and less of manufac- 
t be- turing; more of the indi- 
bepie vidual, and less of the 
i crowd; less of efficiency 
rule, and more of living; less of 
culat- the letter and more of the 
te F spirit.” 
if the ® Placi aie 
otten. | acing a child in the 
ought midst” in teaching does not 
5 ta Mean placing him in the midst 
dings, of mechanisms. The laws of 
supet Stavity or of heredity or of 
~ 2, | Mlativity do not tell the full 
files. : 5 
al Story of the universe; nor do 
soug any laws of mechanics tell the 








full story of human beings 
The futile quest of salvation 
through mechanisms has been 
well shown by James H 


Posner :— 


“I met a little city girl 
And she was gaily clad, 

Yet there was something in her look 
That made my old heart sad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?’ 

‘Why, I’m the only child 
And wondering 


, she said, 
looked at me. 


“*And how is that? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered: ‘Can’t you see, 

That mother has no time for more? 
Her job is studying me. 


“ *Kirkpatrick, Thorndike, 
Montessori, William James 
She’s made exhaustive studies 


Dewey, 


Of their theories and aims 


“*Since she has 
Freud, 
Her aim has been to find 


studied Jung and 


The psycho-analytic depths 
Of my sub-conscious mind. 


“Biologists, psychologists, 
Professors of all factions, 
Each has contributed his share 
To shaping my reactions.’ 


“*Alas, poor little maid,’ said I, 
‘*Twould put me in a passion 
To be so vivisected in 
Such laboratory fashion.’ 


“Oh, see you not,’ the child replied, 
‘That I’ve found my vocation 

In serving as the instrument 
Of Mother’s education?’ ” 


True education is 


ured by 


not meas- 
experiments involving 
nonsense syllables, mazes, and 
white rats. Neither is it com- 
prehended by rote knowledge of 
such mechanical 


multiplication 


the 
dates in 


facts as 
table, 


history, Latin declensions or 
detailed structure items of 
civics. Such materials alone 


may train, frequently strain, but 
never educate an_ individual. 
Thought, personality, and char- 
acter can never be forced head- 
long into a test tube nor upon a 


rating scale. Mechanization 


809 


does not provide for getting to 


the soul’s inmost core. It 
neglects the “child in the 
midst.” 

The differential factor in 
great teaching is the point of 


contact between the teacher and 
pupil. 1% this 


a child in the midst.” 


realize means 
oo.” place 
The 


peculiar alchemy as between the 


ideal relationship is a 
old master and his apprentice, 
the 
and 


charm of 
The crux of 
the teaching process is at the 


magic affection 


kindliness. 


point where the electric spark 
of understanding completes a 


spiritual circuit between two 


Socrates understood this 
when he 


souls. 


said: “ How can a 


man learn from one who is not 


his friend?” He practiced it in 


his discussions with a_ few 
friends on the banks of the 
llissus. So did Plato in the 
Academy, and Jesus with the 
Twelve. This same friendly 
exchange of ideas existed be- 


tween Pythagoras and his in- 


teliectuals at Crotona; between 
Abelard and his charges on the 


heights of St. Genevieve; be- 


tween Helmholtz and Johann 
Muller; between Agassiz and 


Shaler; between Mark Hopkins 
and the farm boy. 


A student of 
once wrote :— 


Louis Agassiz 


“I was one of those 
favored few who years ago 
tramped over the hills of 
old Switzerland that 
master Louis 

The relationship 
to be not that of 


master to pupil. We seemed 


with 
teacher, 
Agassiz. 
seemed 


to be on a parity.” 

And so it was with the stu- 
dents of Pestalozzi, the boys of 
Arnold of Rugby; and so it is 
today with those who have felt 
the electrifying mind contact 
with such master teachers as 
Bagley, Briggs, McMurry, and 
Kilpatrick. These great souls 
give us something of themselves 
which is everlasting. 














We Take Up Parliamentary Law 
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O, I certainly did not 

like the way that 
motion was made and carried, 
but I didn’t know what to do 
to change it.” How often we 
hear this or a similar remark at 
the close of business sessions of 
various organizations. 

At one session 
school meetings 
body showed that 
thus bewildered. 
involved 
hardly 
voted. 
a hand 
one 


of our all- 
our student 
they were 
They became 
and at the end 
knew what they had 
Our faculty then took 
and decided to 
assembly 


some 


devote 
period (thirty 
minutes) a week to a practical 
study of 
cedure. 


parliamentary pro- 
The planning for such 
work was given into the hands 
of two faculty members. After 
consultation, these two decided 
to increase the committee by 
adding one other faculty mem- 
ber and the presidents of our 
four classes and of the student 
council. 
. 

It seemed desirable that we 
should conduct a few demon- 
stration meetings and that we 
should follow these with open 
meetings in which the student 
body should participate. Develop- 
ments have shown the wisdom 
of this decision. 

We held the 
ing of “The Society for 
the Study of Parliamentary 
Procedure ” on March 20. Be- 
fore this first meeting was 
called to order the president of 
the junior class gave a_ short 
talk in which she emphasized 
the value of a knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure, and 
explained to the assembled 
group the purposes and plans of 
the committee. 

This first meeting was called 
to order by the faculty member 


first meet- 


By BESSIE E. GOFF 


State Teachers’ College 


Hyannis, Massachusetts 


who had been elected as presid- 
ing officer. 
secretary 


After appointing a 
pro-tem the chair 
stated: “ This meeting has been 
called to demonstrate the mak- 
ing of a simple motion and the 
voting thereon. There has been 
some question as to the best use 
for class meetings and confer- 
ences of the 11-11:20 periods 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays and 
it seems wise for us to discuss 
this. The 
motion.” 


chair awaits a 


As pre-arranged one 
member of the group made the 
appropriate 


motion and _ the 


motion was seconded. As 


planned, when the chair asked 


for discussion two members 


arose simultaneously, and the 


maker of the motion was the 


first to be recognized. (This 
was explained by the chair as 
the member 


was recognized. ) 


Later when two members rose 
to speak the one who had not 
previously spoken to the motion 
was the 


nized. 


one who 
When the vote 
taken the chair asked for a vote 


was recog- 


was 


by acclaim, was in doubt, asked 


for a standing vote and an- 
nounced that the motion was 
lost. The meeting was ad- 


journed but before the assem- 
bly was dismissed the president 
of the senior class gave a brief 
had 
following 


what been 
The 


was his summary :— 


resume of 
demonstrated. 


1. In the absence of a secre- 
tary, the chair appoints a 
temporary secretary. 


2. A motion should be as con- 
cise as possible and should 
The 


motion is preceded by “I 


relate to one subject. 


move ” rather than “ I make 
a motion.” If the motion 


is a long one it may be 





written and handed to the 

chair. ) 

3. The maker of a motion has! 
the privilege of speaking 
first on the question. 

4. The chair gives preference! 
to those who 


already spoken. 


have not 

A member 
having once spoken on 4 
question must yield _ the 
floor to any one who haj 
not yet spoken. 

5. The chair being in doubt a 
to the result of a vote by 
“aye” or “no,” may call 
for a show of hands or for 
a standing vote. 

6. The motion to adjourn is 
undebatable. 

° 
At the second 
purpose of the 


meeting the 
demonstration 
was stated by a member of the 
committee. The 


chair asked 


for the minutes of the last 
meeting. These were read and 


approved. At this meeting the 
secretary’s resignation was read 
This 
accepted, and 
the secretary was instructed to 


by the secretary pro-tem. 
resignation was 
send a letter of appreciation t0 
the retiring secretary. The chait 
then asked for nominations for 
secretary and refused to enter 
tain a motion to close the nom 
had _ been 
wished to 
Following 
a motion from the floor it was 
voted 
ballot. This gave opportunity 
for instruction in casting bak 


inations until time 


allowed for all who 
make nominations. 


that the election be by 


lots, appointing tellers, duties of 
tellers, pre 
cedure in case of a tie vote, am 
which the chai 
should announce the election. At 


tellers, report of 


the form in 


this meeting the correct methot 
of amending a motion and @ 
voting on an amended motiol 
was demonstrated. Following 
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is the summary given by one of 

the students at the close of the 

second meeting :— 

1. A letter of resignation from 
the secretary was read. A 
letter of resignation gives 
the resigning 
and definitely states when 


reason for 
the resignation is to take 
effect. 

2. After the first nomination 
for secretary was made it 
was moved that the nom- 

closed. The 

chair ruled this out of order 
because 
was 


inations be 


time 
further 
After reason- 
able time has elapsed some- 
one may move that the 
nominations be closed. This 


insufficient 
allowed for 


nominations. 


must be passed by a two- 
thirds vote. 
3. The that the vote 
be by ballot was undebat- 


able. 


motion 


t. The chair appointed the 
tellers. There must be at 
least three—one reads and 


two check on the telling 
boards, and _ these’ are 
checked with one another 


sure that the re- 
port is correct. 
the tellers 
total number of votes cast 
and 


to make 
The chair- 
man of reports 
number of votes re- 
ceived by each candidate. 
The then announces 
the result of the election. 
5. After a been 
made, dis- 
cussed, someone may move 
its amendment. After 
the amendment has _ been 
seconded all discussion must 


pertain to the amendment, 


chair 
motion has 


seconded and 


and any on the original 
motion is out of order. 
After the amendment is 


passed, the original motion 

as amended is voted upon. 

6. The motion to adjourn has 
precedence over any main 
motion, and is undebatable. 

It should be stated that a dif- 
ferent committee, under the 
direction of the original com- 
Mittee of two faculty members, 





“During the period of three 
months during which these 
meetings were held many class 
officers and students expressed 
their recognition of the value 
of such work. The frequent 
questions of procedure brought 
to the faculty members in 
charge of the work showed 
that students and faculty were 
all interested in correct prac- 
tice, and were cognizant of the 
value of correct parliamentary 
procedure.” 





planned for the work and the 
method of procedure for each 


meeting. 
° 


third 
planned to have a period in 


For our meeting we 
should 
Accordingly we 
arranged to have a motion made 
which would be of 


all. The entire 


which the entire school 


participate. 


interest to 
student body 
and faculty were invited to par- 
ticipate in discussion and in vot- 
ing. 

. 

In order to bring some variety 
into then 
meetings in 
which reports dealing with the 
duties of officers and 
committees should be given by 
members of the student body. 


these meetings we 


planned for two 


various 


After the meetings our col- 
held 


lege group four more 
meetings for the study of par- 
liamentary procedure. At the 


first meeting, assuming by-laws 
providing for a nominating com- 
mittee of three members, we 
elected a nominating committee 
to report at the subsequent or 
“annual” meeting. We also 
elected committees to plan for 
and conduct the last two meet- 
ings of the series. 

At the “annual” meeting we 
had the usual annual reports (of 
necessity fictitious), and we 
elected, by ballot, a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer for the ensuing year. 
Before adjournment the new 
chairman was welcomed to the 
chair by the retiring chairman. 
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The next meeting was con- 
ducted by the officers of the 
Women’s Athletic 
demonstration 
not as an official one. 
The final 


Association 
as a meeting— 
meeting of the 
series was conducted by a com- 
mittee elected at a 
One 


previous 

of the 
chairman 
another as secretary. At 
unofficial meeting of the 
college group a matter of vital 
interest was discussed and voted 
upon after the amendment of 
the original motion. Thus our 
final meeting rounded out and 
applied procedures demonstrated 
and discussed at previous meet- 
ings. 

The question, “Were these 
meetings of any lasting value?” 
should be raised and answered. 
During the period of three 
months during these 
meetings were held many class 
officers and students expressed 
their recognition of the value 
of such work. The frequent 
questions of procedure, brought 
to the faculty member in charge 
of the work, showed that stu- 
dents and faculty were all inter- 
ested in practice and 
were cognizant of the value of 
correct parliamentary procedure. 

- 


meeting. member 


committee served as 
and 


this 


which 


correct 


During the following year 
there was a decided improvement 
in the way in which the young 
men and women of the college 
expressed themselves in all 
college business meetings. And 
perhaps the greatest tribute to 
the value of the work came 
from a young woman who had 
accepted the position of leader 
of a group in her home com- 
munity. She reported that 
when she began her college work 
she was timid and self-conscious 
and very much afraid to express 
herself, and that now she is able 
to conduct meetings and take 
real pleasure in the work. She 
furthermore said that last year’s 
mectings in parliamentary prac- 
tice were largely responsible for 
the change. 
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Chicago's Firing Squad 


Roll Call of Ten Superintendent Victims 


This article was written early in 
March, three weeks hefore the death 
of Superintendent IVilliam J. Bogan. 
We reprint it in condensed form from 
“Chicago’s Schools,” official organ of 
the Citizens Schools Committee —The 
Editors. 


O speak bluntly, Chicago 
T keeps a firing squad, 
otherwise called a Board of 
Education, for its superintend- 
ent of schools, with orders to 
shoot to kill when commanded. 
Such orders have been followed 
with regularity and efficiency. 

What does Chicago do to its 
superintendents? It emasculates 
them; throws political and com- 
mercial nets about them; and 
when they can no longer be 
used, drops them upon the dump 
heap, wilted, broken, humiliated 
remnants of what once 
strong, proud, influential char- 


acters. This 


were 


indictment is not 
too strong. Test it by the 
recorded facts. What superin- 
tendent has passed unmangled 
through the Chicago machine? 
° 


More than forty years ago 
George Howland buried his 


troubles and shattered nerves in 
an untimely grave. His succes- 
sor, Albert G. Lane, was a suc- 
cessful educator in the prime of 
life, alert, ambitious, and far- 
seeing: a school man who had 
earned his spurs and was recog- 
nized as an educational leader 
among school men throughout 
the nation. What happened to 
him? He was badgered and 
pulled and driven and threatened 
and humiliated until, when he 
was stood up against the wall, 
he was ready to sink into an in- 
ferior and almost nominal posi- 
tion, to wear out his remaining 
days trotting about from build- 
ing to building to show how the 
mighty had fallen. 

Then came E. Benjamin 
Andrews. A great man was 





By W. H. CAMPBELL 


drafted from the presidency of 


Brown University. He knew 


no more about public schools 


than a child, but his eminent 


position and _ political views 
helpful to the 
\las, 
poor Benjamin! In casting their 


had 
He refused to 


promised to be 


powers then in control. 


net for a flounder they 
caught a shark. 
be badgered and ordered about 
and run over. He insisted upon 
being recognized as superintend- 
ent of schools. The firing squad 
had 


given months of pay and given 


met its match. He was 
vacation. 

* 

followed by E. G. 
and the 
thought they had a man who 


a permanent 


He was 


Cooley, school force 


knew public schools and was 


strong and fearless. He was. 
3ut who can stand against the 
combination of politics and big 
business, enforced by public 
apathy? Cooley, a crushed and 
broken man, fled 
For months, in spite 
of reiterated reports that he had 


resigned, the 


to Germany 
for rest. 
good German 
president of the board assured 
the public that he was merely on 
leave of absence 
cational methods 
land. But 


to study edu- 
in the father- 
he came home a 
physical and spiritual wreck to 
hide himself in an obscure posi- 
tion until his death. 

- 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young came 
to the rescue. She was a woman 
to the manner born, a Chicagoan 
among Chicagoans ; educated and 
trained by long experience in 
the Chicago system; a_ recog- 
nized executive; a woman of 
unusual skill and ability. Surely 
she could 


survive. But no 


woman in a great public posi- 
tion was ever treated more dis- 
courteously and brutally than 
She was a fighter, but the 


she. 








squad got her; forced her out; 
life work 
a cloud. 


and her was ended 


under 


’ 
John D. Shoop followed. No} 
superintendent 


ducted 


' 
was ever In- } 


into office with greater | 


than Mr | 
Shoop. The Board outdid itself | 


eclat and enthusiasm 
in fulsome flattery and baseless 
pledges of loyalty and support. } 
A few months showed Mr, 
Shoop the path marked out for 
him to follow. He was an hon- 
est man, but not a strong man 
nor a fighter. He broke under 
before his 


brief term had expired he re- 


the pressure and 








lieved the firing squad by quietly | 


and suddenly dying. | 
. 

Then the wise men got to- 

gether and appointed a great | 


and good committee to comb the | 
school 
United 
Out of the deeps Mr. 
Chadsey of Detroit rose to the 
offered bait, and with a hand- 


best 
superintendent in the 
States. 


country for the 


somely increased salary was in- 
But he scarcely had 
learned the names of his office 
secretaries 


stalled. 


and the compart- 
in his desk and how to 
whirl around in his _ whirligig 
chair before the powers that 


were, with the help of the police 


ments 


and the courts and much noise, 
ousted the man. Mr. 
Chadsey had not been in the 
machine enough to be 
He had been humili- 
but fortu- 
nately a great university recog- 
nized his 


poor 


long 
broken. 
ated and deceived, 
predicament and 
his ability, and by coming to 
his rescue enabled him to con- 
tinue his career to the end of 
his life. 
. 

Mr. Mortenson, ‘another Chi- 
cagoan, was selected as the next 
victim. Chicago never had 4 
superintendent who was received 
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with more good will and en- 
thusiasm by the teaching force. 
It was thought that sanity had 
at last appeared in official quar- 
ters. Peace reigned; the broken 
fragments were gathered up and 
mended; actual progress was 
But clouds 
Thunder rolled 
out from city offices and from 
the city press, with threats from 
the courts. 
ful and discouraged, Mr. Mor- 
tenson threw up his hands and 
permitted things to drift until 


the end of his 


made in the schools. 
soon gathered. 


Quailing and fear- 


term when he 
retired under the most humiliat- 


ing conditions. 


e 

Another nation-wide search 
produced a man from New 
York, William McAndrew, 


one of the most versatile school 
men in the whole country. He 
entered 


his work with a 


world of enthusiasm and assur- 


upon 
ance. He was asked by one of 
he had made 
his will and prepared for execu- 
tion. He laughed and said that 
he was sure of the support of 
the Board and had been assured 
of re-election so that he might 


his associates if 


serve two terms and so carry 
out the policies outlined. His 
friend remarked: “ Poor guy! 
He is about to take his final 


degree in educational methods.” 
And so it was. He was given 
scarcely time to survey his new 
field when the assault began. 
McAndrew was a fighter, and 
knowing his rights under the 
law was not afraid to maintain 
them. The result was inevita- 
ble. He was upon, 
over-ridden, insulted. In 
spite of the law made to pro- 
tect superintendents, 


trampled 
and 


charges 
were trumped up against him, 
and long before his first term 
was up he was suspended after 
one of the most and 
ridiculous record 
since the days of Horace Mann. 
Neither the law nor the facts 
could protect him. He would 
not sign on the dotted line, and 
sO must needs go. He survived 


absurd 
“trials”’ on 


the ordeal because he 
born fighter. 


Was a 


° 
And then came Mr. 


another Chicago product. No 


Bogan, 


need to tell what has been done 
to him. Wonderful to relate, he 
achieved a term. Mr. 


Bogan is in the service of the 


second 


Board at this writing, but we 
understand that he 
worked along as far as the hos- 


has_ been 

pital, and if he survives he will 

be up for. execution next June. 
e 

What has Chicago done to its 


superintendents ? Scan the 


record for answer. The great 
public for whose children 
the schools are run _ has 


stood supinely by while legis- 


lative enactments, Board rules, 
and long-established customs 
have been ruthlessly  disre- 


garded as political and big 
business whips have lashed the 
helpless victims who were led 
by skillful 
trap. 

It may be asked how it hap- 


pens that in spite of the record 


baiting into their 
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outlined here the Chicago 
schools have maintained a rela- 
tively high standard. The an- 
swer is to be found in the teach- 
ing profession itself, where the 


ideal 


accomplishment 


devotion to standards of 
continues in 
spite of increasingly discourag- 
ing conditions for work, 
Chicago has been fortunate in 
having a corps of principals 
much above the average. They 
hold 


creditable 
spite of 


have been able to their 


schools to accom- 
plishment in outside 


friction and interference. The 
schools of Chicago would run a 
long time and do excellent work 
if there were no superintendent 
at all, if only the teachers were 
given equipment and materials 
with which to work in peace- 
ful surroundings. But if present 
tendencies continue, the ques- 
the beginning of this 
article will have to be extended 
until instead of asking, “ What 
does Chicago do to its superin- 
tendents ?” we shall ask, “ What 


does Chicago do to its teachers ?” 


tion at 





From a Schoolman’s Diary 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


Comradery 

The chairman of our attend- 
ance committee offered last fall 
to give one of our biggest senior 
boys the best dinner he ever ate 
if he would go through the year 
without a tardy mark. The 
chap, naturally lazy and ham- 
pered by unfavorable home con- 
ditions, had bothered exceed- 
ingly by not getting around on 
time. No penalty seemed to 
have any effect upon him, but 
he responded to the new pro- 
posal and has not been late this 
year. 

As I was passing through the 
hall at recess I a boy 
standing in a group with his 
arm around one of the girls. 
A young man of the faculty 
slipped up to him, and_ said 
solemnly: “ Look here, big boy, 


Saw 


you must not claim any privi- 
leges that the rest of us cannot 
enjoy.” Everybody near by had 
laugh, no one took 
and the pupils con- 
cerned will be more careful. 


a good 


offence, 


“T’m naturally disorderly, as 
you probably have observed,” a 
teacher said to the pupils in her 
home room. “I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf now, and 
I'll wager that no pupil in this 
room can keep his desk in such 
condition as I shall keep mine.” 
The students accepted the chal- 
lenge, and the room had the 
finest appearance of any in the 
building. 

A little comradery mixed 
with school discipline will pro- 
duce wonderful results. 
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Salesmen 


By KENNETH R. PATTERSON “4 


Superintendent of Schools 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


HERE are days when a 
superintendent has little 


time for more than a few words 
with the salesman, regardless 
of his goods, his humor, or his 
connections. Again there come 
those days when hours are well 
spent in company with the 
agent of an unknown company 
whose products probably could 
not be used in connection with 
any type of school. 
are of many kinds. 
be classified 
merchandise 


Salesmen 
They may 
according to the 
they offer, as 
books, engineers’ supplies, ath- 
letic equipment, etc.; or they 
may be classified as poor sales- 
men, efficient salesmen, experi- 
enced or inexperiened. To me, 
however, salesmen fall into two 
groups—those I gladly hear and 
those who must be heard. 

* 

A superintendent usually 
recognizes a visitor as a sales- 
man before he has an oppor- 
tunity to state his business. A 
glance through the office win- 
dow frequently gives notice of 
an unwanted visitor or of a 
welcome chat with an informed 


and very pleasing _ person. 
Strangers should always _ be 
heard, for one never knows 


what fortune they bring. Those 
recognized because of previous 
visits are given the time neces- 
sary for courteous dismissal or 
for placement of orders for de- 
sired goods or services. 

Late in the afternoon of a 
difficult day, the last person ad- 
mitted office was a 
stranger and a salesman. Some- 
how enough energy was forth- 
coming to give the usual 
greeting and to offer the man 
a chair. After this I relaxed 
for the expected line of sales 
talk. His proposition was heard 


to my 





as I See Them 


‘*Salesmen are of many kinds. 


To 


me, however, salesmen fall into two 


groups. ’’ 


rather listlessly but with in- 


creasing interest. There being 
for a sale, business 
concluded, but the 
conversation did not end. For 


more 


no chance 


Was soon 


than an hour this sales- 


man was led to divulge rich 


travel experiences. He drew 
fine pictures of famous person- 
the result of 


contacts. 


which were 


ages 
countless Before 
leaving he had related a mar- 
velous story of regaining physi- 
cal and health, lost 
through rush of modern 
living, by a stay in the wooded 
Northwest, 
and of his return to a new task 


This 


mental 
the 


wilderness of the 


with a new philosophy. 


salesman will be a_ welcome 
visitor when he returns. 
= 
Some salesmen never leave 


anything behind but the dupli- 
bill of and 
many are not privileged to do 
this. Most 
like to do 
among 


cate of a goods, 


even superintend- 


ents their buying 
call 


reliable 


those people who 


regularly, representing 
companies, and who leave some- 
thing behind besides the sales 
slip—that intangible something 
by which the poets have said, 
“heart  calleth 


Recently a 


unto heart.” 


salesman inadver- 
tently dropped a kodak picture 
to the floor. This incident led 
to a pleasant half-hour, for the 
that of a familiar 
camp south of James Bay in 


Ontario. It 


scene was 


was rare recrea- 
tien for me to hear his 


He was 


story. 
ready and eager to 
with a novice the fine 
points of fishing, of boating, and 
of picture making. During the 
time he was reliving a wonder- 
ful experience for me, he could 
have been pressing for a sale, 


or he could have made another 


discuss 


call. This man probably knows 
other buyers who do not enjoy 
the must make 

I shall be 


eager to give him any business 


salesman who 


a sale and be gone. 


possible without the asking, for 
he has mastered the fine art of 
sharing graciously and simply 
the rewards of a rarely rich ex- 
perience in living. 

° 


Enough has been said of the 


stranger making his first call, 
and we are left to comment on 
the known representative. The 


agents of large publishing con- 


cerns probably make up _ the 


majority of this class of sales 
those of 


persons, unless it be 





os — — —- 


the companies dispensing jani- 


tor’s supplies. The superin- 


tendent soon forms opinions of | 


these and favorites soon 


the list. One, a 
man of my acquaintance, seldom 
has anything to push. He seems 
never to try to rush me into a 
eontract, although 
manager’s words must be fresh 
mind. 


in his Always he _ has 


head | 


favorite book- | 


surely his | 


plenty of information and judg: | 


ments that are acceptable, be- 
[ learn the 
without the 


facts desired 
“technicolor” all 


Salise 


found in the 
viewpoint. He 
spends a few minutes or many 


too frequently 


salesman’s 


and always appears ready to 
be gone when I must attend 
to other matters. Obviously 


he is truly welcome, and I find 
it difficult to dislike 
ductions of his 


the pro- 
company. He 
will allow the talk to drift easily 
into almost any realm, and re 
gardless of the topic, he has 
something to contribute to my 
information without 


There is 


being os- 
tentatious. never an 
effort on his part to 


keep me thinking of the books 


evident 
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sell. It is a 
pleasure to see him approach- 
ing. 


he wishes to 


A salesman who knows his 
products will certainly find a 
happier reception than one who 
knows only the prices and the 
discounts. He 
to give honest and 
information about his goods; 
more than this, he should know 
something of the manufacturing 


processes and of 


should be able 


accurate 


the raw ma- 
terials in the event he has an 
opportunity to state these facts. 
I prefer to deal with the man 
who has genuine confidence in 
his wares 
attempt 


not 
misrepresentation. 


and who does 
any 


It is a fatal error for a sales- 


man to launch himself upon a 
faulty description of something 
about which the buyer is already 
well informed. For a salesman 
to remain on my preferred list 
his merchandise 
meet the 
In return 


must always 


stated specifications. 
[ am mindful of the 
fact that the best price does not 
always constitute the best bar- 
gain. 

Among the favorite salesmen 
of a superintendent may be the 
one who on each trip brings 
along a new story. Then there 
are those who may be trusted 
to repeat the latest inside news 
of the profession. Some are 
not slow in bringing attention 
to a bit of gossip. All types 


of salesmen have their say in 
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my office, and many of them 
decide the length of their stay. 

First visits seldom mean 
sales, for the old favorites must 
be considered, yet the first visit 
may decide whether he will be 
welcome to call again. 


Too much pressure builds up 
resistance and kills many sales. 
I will buy quickly if | 
needs and the 


them, but 


have 
money to 
mutual 


meet 
for satisfac- 


tion, send the salesman to me 
who brings a deep and rich 
philosophy of living into 


day’s routine, a man who, when 


my 


he has gone, makes me glad to 
say again: “I am a part of all 
that I have met.”—Reprinted by 
permission, Kentucky School 


Journal. 





Give 


By WORCESTER WARREN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HE first thing to consider 
T in giving the pupil a 
break is to give him an agree- 
able beginning. In order to do 
this 1 am requesting that there 
be no home work for the first 
three days (Wednesday, Thurs- 
day,and Friday). Spend these 
days in selling the course to the 
pupil. Answer the question why 
he is taking this course. Do 
not spend this time in frighten- 
ing him about the possibility of 
failure in the course. Give him 
a preview of what you expect 
to do during the year that will 
make him want to take it. 

The second consideration in 
giving the pupil a break is an 
intelligent beginning. Give him 
a definite idea of what is to be 
expected of him, the large ob- 
jectives of the course. Let him 
as well as yourself have the 
Satisfaction of trying for these 
goals. I contend that this can 
be done in an interesting way 


Pupils a Break 


Soon you will be planning another 
school year, and this friendly counsel 
to teachers may prove useful. 


without frightening him. Base 
what you do first on what the 
pupil already knows. Start with 
a carefully planned review of 
the fundamentals which he has 
already learned and which are 
basic to the work you expect to 


do. Inasmuch as he has not 
been doimg any school work 
for the past two months, this 


review is valuable and also ap- 
peals to him as being fair. 
Afier you have given him what 
you consider to be a_ worth- 
while and fair review give him 
a test which will reveal what 
he knows of what he will use 


in work of the year. Do not 
use this test as a basis 
of failure. Do not talk 
failure in connection with 


this test, but use the results of 
this test as a starting point for 
your work and as a basis of 
planning for the year. This can 
be done in all the subjects, lan- 
guage, mathematics, history and 


government, and manual arts. In 
planning the work for the year 
be careful of your assignments 
ot home not 
any great reason for home work 
below Grade 6. It is_ better 
done in the classroom. In 
Grades 6, 7, and 8 and even 9 


work. There is 


it is well to distribute the home 
work between the different de- 
partments by days, mathematics 
on one day, English on another, 
In the work of the 
high school provide a definite 
time for study during the 
school day. If the periods are 
long the students should have 
a part of the period to study. 
If the periods are short his 
study periods should not be in- 
terfered with. There should be 
as much classroom work in high 
school on the laboratory basis 
as possible. Salesmanship and 
directed activity will accomplish 
larger results than hearing reci- 
tations and assigning home work. 


and so on. 
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The Latin department is awak- 
ening to this realization and 
doing a fine piece of work along 
this line. 

In giving a pupil a break I 
want you to pay special atten- 
tion 


to careful review before 
giving tests upon which you 
expect to base marks. I used 


to know a lawyer who in pre- 
senting a case to the jury spent 
half of the time telling the jury 
what he 
and the 
them he proved it, and he used 


was going to prove, 


other half in telling 


to win his cases. We have six 
marking periods. I am asking 
the 
work of each marking period 


for a careful review of 


during as much of the last week 


as is necessary in order to be 
fair with the test upon which 
the mark is to be passed. I am 


also asking that the last mark- 
the 
planned so that it can be par- 


ing period of year be 
tially devoted to reviewing the 
fundamentals of the 
[I mean by fundamentals 


especially those knowledges and 


year’s 
work. 


skills which will be used in the 
following year’s work or which 
can be considered to be abso- 
lutely important in themselves. 
This program contemplates de- 
voting eight or ten weeks of the 
forty-week review 
work; from 20 to 25 per cent. 
of the time. It 
careful selection of 


year to 


necessitates 
the more 
important phases of the work, 
and it necessitates also well- 
planned use of every minute of 
the time. It may seem to place 
too much emphasis on knowl- 
edge and skills but I believe it 
will give pupil and teacher the 
satisfaction of accomplishment 
and improve the articulation be- 


tween the grades. 
* 


Another consideration in giv- 
ing a pupil a break is careful 
and fair marking. Our commit- 
tee on reports and records has 
accepted the following definition 
of marking proposed by Super- 
intendent Worth McClure of 
Seattle, Washington ;— 
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“School marks have no 
validity either as 


rewards 


penalties or 
other than those 
plied in the three purposes given 


im- 


below :— 
1. They 
with 


the school 


records 


provide 
suitable for 
child accounting and child 
guidance, strengths; weak- 
nesses to be built up; inter- 
ests and talents to be de- 
veloped or encouraged. 
2. They 


parents 


provide the child’s 


with simple intel- 


ligible reports as to how 
child and 
how they with the help of 


the 


the progresses 


teachers may best con- 


tribute to his success. 

3. They provide the child him- 
self with a profile of his 
own growth so that he may 
make adjustments as_ re- 

quired, and may have that 

impelling challenge of self- 
competition.” 


Please remember that a mark 
is a report to the parent of the 
child. It is not 
primarily to be used as a pen- 
alty to 
that 
teachers we 


work of his 
stimulate or motivate 
well-trained 
should be 
command 


work. As 
able to 
better 

and 


have at our 
stimulation 
The report card 
mark indicates accomplishment. 
It should indicate a true pic- 
ture at the end of each mark- 
ing period. 


methods of 
motivation. 


I want to empha- 
size this especially with refer- 
ence to the marks given at the 
beginning of the year. At the 
end of the first marking period 
if the pupil deserves 100 do not 
give him 90 on the _ general 
principle that he should have 
a low grade at the beginning of 
the year. On the other hand do 
not give him 90 if he deserves 
a %0 on the principle that he 
needs encouragement. To mis- 
represent marking never did any 
child any good. Let the mark 
represent the result of testing 
after careful the 


fundamentals. 


review on 


In order to give a pupil a 


fair break it is necessary for 
the staff to 


carefully plan his work for the 


every member of 


yeer. It is especially necessary 
for the teacher to make a 
general plan for the year, a 


definite plan for each marking 
period and an even more defi- 


nite plan for the week, and a 


clear cut plan for each day, 


These plans should be made 


with reference to the needs of 
the pupils as shown by diag- 


nostic testing and by observa- 


tion. If you must lecture plan 
your lectures and bring  illus- 
trative materials to make them 
interesting. The great trouble 


method 
the 
an excuse to take advantage of 
the 


the lecture 


often 


with was 


that it gave teacher 


class time for unplanned 


oratory. It got nowhere. In 
your planning seek chances to 
and 
materials after consultation with 


the principal. 


experiment with method 

Encourage the 

good student to work independ- 

Let 

privilege rather than a penalty. 
. 


ently. home work be a 


In addition to an agreeable 


beginning and an_ intelligent 
plan of work the pupil is en- 
titled to training that will make 
him independent and _ responsi- 
ble. 
in educational meetings of the 
N. E. A. 


of Superintendence 


During the past few years 


and the Department 
has 
been a great deal said about the 
responsibility of the school for 


indoctrination. 


there 


Indoctrination is 
not the responsibility of a public 
school teacher. It is our re- 
sponsibility to train the inde- 
pendent thinker. We are more 


concerned in how clearly he 


thinks than in what he thinks. 
We are not propagandists in a 
classroom. Independence is not 
the only trait of character in 
We 


trust- 


which we are interested. 


also desire to develop 


worthiness. Both qualities can 
be strengthened. You have that 
responsibility. How can this be 


done? You can develop inde- 
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pendent clear thinking by build- 
ing proper study habits, stimu- 
lating 
how to find 


curiosity, teaching him 


reliable informa- 
tion, rewarding him for doing 
it, encouraging him to challenge 
everything he under- 
stand, requiring him to give 
reasons for positions he takes, 
raising the eternal 
that it becomes a part of his 


doesn’t 


“why” so 


being and so that he is unhappy 
until he can answer it satisfac- 
torily to himself. 
velop 
fair and just to him so that he 


You can de- 


dependability by being 


relies on you, by carefully 
teaching proper study habits and 
effective work habits so that he 
acquires self-confidence, by care- 
fully checking his work and 
giving adequate time for drill 
and review so that he develops 
self-respect, by giving increas- 
ing opportunity for independent 
work to those who grow into 
that power, by making this op- 
portunity a reward which will 
stimulate others to strive for it. 
Challenge the pupil’s mental 
capacity and his personal pride 
in his ability to stand on his 
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own feet. It is our responsi- 
bility to train boys and girls 
who can and will think for 
themselves and act accordingly 
and who can be absolutely relied 
upon. 

Give the boys and girls a 
break in their school experience 
of this coming year, by using 
salesmanship in the beginning, 
by carrying on an intelligently 
planned program and by making 
the primary objectives of this 
work, the development of the 
power of action 
and the sense of responsibility. 


independent 











The Fairhaven 


By CHARLES F. PRIOR 


Superintendent of Schools 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


UBLIC schools were estab- 
Pp lished in the first place 
to insure the success of the 
American experiment in the 
democratic form of government. 
How they were to do so, ex- 
cept by the general diffusion of 
knowledge, was not specifically 
set forth by the founders. It 
is generally admitted that sound 
individual character and _ intelli- 
gent interest and action in 
pelitical citizenship are essential 


to the successful maintenance 
of our government. Until re- 


cently it has been assumed that 
the school’s part in developing 
these done 
satisfactorily if they were re- 
garded as incidental products. 
Increasing crime, and cerrup- 
tion in 


qualifications was 


government, while by 
no means attributed wholly, or 
in large part even, to defective 
education, have now led to an 
iMsistent demand that the 
schools undertake more seri- 
cusly the problem of remedy- 
ing these conditions. In response 
to this demand, character train- 
ing plans, as well as more com- 
prehensive civic courses of 


Character Plan 


An account of principles and methods 
in character education developed over 
a fifteen-year period. 


study, have been initiated in 


many systems. 
Fair- 
haven schools during the last 
fifteen years has received fav- 
orable comment. 


The plan evolved in 


The following 
is a brief outline of its basic 
principles and methods. 

What is There 
is no scientific definition avail- 
able. Fairhaven schools accept 
the following as the foundation 
of their work. 
a way of life. 


character ? 


“ Character is 
It is a habit of 
looking beyond one’s own per- 
sonality and personal well being 
to the effects of one’s conduct 
upon the well being of others.”* 
“Consideration for others in- 
cluding individuals and the wel- 
fare of the group, small and 
large, to which one belongs, is 
assumed to be the basis of good 
character.” The objective of 
the Plan is, therefore, the de- 
velopment of a favorable atti- 
tude toward social usefulness 
and civic responsibility. 


*Anson W. Belding, Journal of 
Education, September 16, 1935 (p. 
392), 


How may this attitude be de- 
veloped? One underlying prin- 
ciple of method is contained in 
the following from Dr. Briggs 
of Columbia: “We mean by 
one’s character the sum of his 
attitudes toward problems of 
conduct. Repeated action leads 
not only to habits but, also, to 
attitudes that are defined as 
‘sets’ or disposition to act in 
certain ways; these attitudes 
persist long after their causes 
are forgotten.” The Fairhaven 
Plan assumes that imparting 
knowledge about the desirability 
of social usefulness and civic 
responsibility is not enough: 
this must issue in action or 
worth while training does not 
take place. 

. 

Among scientific conclusions 
in regard to character is this— 
that school morale is definitely 
associated with it. For illus- 
tration, it has been proven that 
in schools where the morale 
is high there is much less cheat- 
ing than where it is low. In 
connection with development of 
morale, it has been found that 
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the accumulative effect is 
marked of group influences that 
persist from year to year in 
the same group. There is such 
The 
code is closely related to group 
conduct. 


a thing as a group code. 


Experience indicates 
that when moral knowledge is 
incorporated into a code, writ- 
ten or unwritten, it becomes 
more effective. The effective- 
ness of it is due to the sanction 
placed by the group upon it. 
The purpose of the Fairhaven 
Plan is to incorporate considera- 
tion of others into the code and 
life of each grade. 


° 
The ideal is not new. Good 
teachers have always held it. 


The development of co-opera- 
tive effort for the school, pupil 
participation in responsibility, 
the spirit of democracy, have 
been the incidental achievements 
of the best teachers in all times, 
and the quality of the teacher 
will ever be the chief factor in 
the success or failure of any 
plan. The Fairhaven Plan seeks 
by planned procedures to incor- 
porate a basic factor of char- 
acter into the code of conduct 
of every grade and to profit by 
the accumulative effect 
group of that code. 
Furthermore, it seeks consciously 
to make the spirit of considera- 
tion for others, of social respon- 


of the 


sanction 


sibility, carry-over into the 
home and the community. The 
method is direct in the sense 


that it involves a definite, con- 
scious purpose on the part of 
the teacher. It is direct, also, 
in that effort is made to cause 
pupils to think of their conduct 
in terms of social responsibility. 
and that it includes recognition 
of successful achievement. In 
other aspects the method is 
indirect. Little moralizing is 
done. Through precepts, slogans, 
borders, sandtable projects and 
other visual aids, by which he 
is continually surrounded in the 
schoolroom, and which he has 
a part in conceiving and con- 
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structing, attempt is made to 
lead the pupil to think and feel 
that unselfishness, service, social 
usefulness, civic responsibility, 
thinking of others first, are de- 
sirable the 
citizen. 


Che effort is made, imperfectly, 
f 


characteristics for 


school and community 
of course, to have every teacher 
base her management on the 
code of consideration for others. 
The element in 


the whole plan is emphasis on 


fundamental 


deeds rather than words about 
deeds. 
stantly 


Opportunities are con- 
kept before the pupil 
which enable him to carry into 
active practice efforts for the 
welfare of Deeds of 
good will and service in each 
group of the child is a 
part—the home, school, neigh- 
borhood, 


others. 
which 
and community, are 
recognized by the use of both 
informal and formal tokens. 
The school is an extension of 
the home. Children come to it 


with unequal capacities for 
the of character. 


Studies have been made of large 


development 


and of the 
homes from which they come. 
The the 


general impression that pupils 


groups of children 


results corroborate 
of the most desirable character 
come But 
The 


facts are not vet sufficient for a 


from good homes. 


what is a good home? 


scientific answer. This much, 
however, is known—“A good 
home has art, music, refine- 


ment and wholesome recreation ; 
it is one, also, where personal 
relations are harmonious,” where 
a spirit of co-operation obtains. 
Economic conditions and ignor- 
ance condition the making of 
good homes. But every school 
can have art and music; it can 
foster wholesome recreation, 
and it can have an environment 
characterized friendliness, 
love and human understanding ; 
it can have a democratic spirit; 
it can have co-operation for its 
general welfare. To live his 
school life in an environment 
filled with planned measures to 


stimulate helpful conduct; to 


by 


relate this of 


others to 


spirit con- 
direct 


activities in the home and com- 


sideration for 
munity, should have some effect 
in training the 
the sense 
has been defined. 


child’s charac- 


ter in that character 

It is realized 
that the specific objective of the 
Fairhaven Plan is not inclusive 
of all desirable character traits, 
But honesty, self-control, indus- 
try, self-reliance, moral courage 
and other qualities are incul- 
occasion arises. 
that 
teaching of these becomes more 
of 
one of 
sideration for others. 


cated also. as 


It is believed incidental 
because 


the 


effective their rela- 


tion to basic con- 


Character and_ citizenship 
training are, in a degree, synono- 
mous. Good citizenship implies 


the possession of information 
and the ability to apply it in a 
way to serve the community. 


The 


schcols have always im- 
parted knowledge and tried to 
develop the power to think, 


but they have made almost en- 
tirely incidental the development 
attitude would 
cause intelligence to be applied 


of an which 
to the advancement of the gen- 


eral welfare. The Fairhaven 
Plan does not minimize any of 
that into 


effective citizenship but it tries 


the elements enter 
to turn the thoughts of pupils 
from the utterly selfish use of 
intelligence, by leading them to 
think about their obligations to 
the the the 
community, to government in 
general. It instill in 
each pupil a conception of the 
general welfare, to interest him 
in it by keeping before him 
activities in which he can engage 
and serve it; and by recognizing 
such efforts in a definite way 


home, taxpayers, 


seeks to 


as a regular part of school 
work. 

The motto of the schools is— 
“The Noblest Motive is the 


Public Good”; a desire to do 
that which is for the public 
good is what the schools seek 
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Nutrition, safety, and mental 
hygiene are major topics of the 
Health and Growth Series. 

Activities alive with the spirit 
of childhood are the agencies for 
helping the child to trans’er 
health knowledge into health 


habits. 


Beautiful illustrations in color 
and in black and white are a cli- 
max to the excellent content and 
organization of the series. 


The Complete Series 
(Year-by-Year Edition) 


From Morning Till Night— 
Grade 1 

Happy Days—Grade 2 

Good Habits—Grade 3 

Living Healthfully—Grade 4 

Wise Health Choices—Grade 5 

Health Problems—Grade 6 

Adventures in Health—Grade 7 

Health Knowledge—Grade 8 


Also available in a THREE- 
BOOK EDITION for Grades 3 


to 8. Send for further informa- 
tion. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 








Now complete for grades one to eight 


CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


Health and Growth Series 


TWO NEW HEALTH READERS: 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
—For Grade 1— 


HAPPY DAYS 
—For Grade 2— 


extend to the children of primary grades the benefit 
and pleasure of study from the “health-habit” series, 
today’s most outstanding elementary health course. 


The new books have all the qualities of fine supple- 
mentary readers for these grades. The vocabulary 
is carefully checked and limited; content is suited to 
the needs and interests of the youngest pupils. Charm- 
ing gay, colored pictures illustrate practically every 
page. The lively activity program embodied in the en- 
tire series is carried through to the first- and second- 
year books. 
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to cultivate. The motto is 
found in every school, its mean- 
ing and significance are analyzed 
and discussed. Through grades 
5 to 8 inclusive, F.J.1. A. or- 
ganizations have regular meet- 
ings. Pupils learn to conduct 
these in an orderly parliamen 
tary At the 
reports are made, discussions are 
held on projects for school and 
community service. 
are originated by 
stimulate 


way. meetings 


‘Programs 
pupils to 
mterest in the 
poses of the organization. 
thermore, these associations 
have responsibilities to meet in 
taking care of certain routines 
of. school management. At every 
meeting the number of hours of 
Civic service is recorded. 

The objectives in the High 
School are essentially the same 
as in the grades, but methods 


pur- 
Fur- 
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are modified to meet the-needs 
of older pupils. Emphasis con- 
tinues to be laid on deeds rather 


High 


Association 


words.. There is-a 
School 


oT 


than 
Citizenship 
Room> is 
holds 


weekly meetings throughout the 


which each Home 


a branch. The latter 


year. At these meetings topics 


connected with school and com- 


munity citizenship are dis- 
cussed. Concrete case studies 
of situations involving char- 
acter in its relation to these 
topics are made. These Asso- 
ciations, through committees, 


participate in the management 


of the. school routines. Pre- 


cepts, pithy sayings, slogans 
relating to citizenship are kept 
displayed in prominent 
and are discussed. 


School 


The High 


Citizenship Association 


places, 


arranges for eight or nine Civic 


assemblies each year. 


The objectives of the Fair- 
haven Plan constitute a large 
order. Education is a_ slow 


process. The school is only one 
Immediate results 
The 


home, the com- 


factor in it. 
are often discouraging 
ideals of the 


munity, outside associations, 
often tend to neutralize what is 
achieved by the The 
utmost that can be hoped for 
is that the output will 


have through this planned train- 


sche ol. 
school 


ing, a larger degree of interest 
in, and a greater desire to serve, 
the general When 
undertake 
such training there is a reason- 


welfare. 
schools everywhere 
able degree of certainty that the 


results will furnish a _ leaven 


which, in time, will leaven the 
whole body of our citizenship, 





Let's Analyze the Supervisor 


HAT are our worst 
faults in supervision, 
as our teachers see us? Whatis 


the difference between the super- 
visor and the “ snoopervisor ”? 

Perhaps the most common and 
the most far-reaching is lack 
of yision in our supervision. 
We are so intent on little things 
that the really important ones 
are obscured or lost sight of. 
We are concerned not so much 
with the teacher’s influence on 
the pupil, what she teaches, and 
how she gets along with pupil 
and parent, as how she teaches, 
and things which seem to us of 
paramount importance, but which 
are merely steps along the way. 

We worry greatly because she 
skimps a few minutes of time; 
because she is occasionally late; 
because the appearance of her 


ae 


By JAMES NEWELL EMERY 


School 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Principal, Potter 


room lacks the immaculate neat- 
ness that we consider it should 
have; because her room is, to 
our mind, too noisy; because 
she is late in handing in her 
reports; because her voice is 
harsh and unpleasant. To be 
sure, these are earmarks of poor 
teaching, and this is no brief for 
the mediocre teacher; yet a 
successful teacher may have all 
of these faults, and yet her 
work with her pupils in prepar- 
ing them for the serious busi- 
ness of life may be eminently 
satisfactory. 
° 

Do we unconsciously assume 
an arrogance that we do not 
realize we possess? Do we let 
the importance. of our position 
go to our heads? Do we feel 


that the hand of every older 


teacher and principal is against 
us, that they are jealous of our 
and, 


authority, consciously of 


not, surround ourselves with a 


wall of austerity? It may be 
mere shyness or timidity, but it 
is difficult to keep our subord- 
inates from mistaking it for the 


very arrogance that we would 
avoid. 
We start out with a com 


fident enthusiasm for our job. 
Partly to show that we are live- 
wires, we call a multiplicity of 
teachers’ meetings, grade and 
group conferences, at which we 
expound our views and wishes 
with much detail. We require 
principals and teachers to at- 
them, usually after the 
regular school hours, when they 
are all tired with the nervous 


strain of the day’s work. In 


tend 
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Invest in Growth by Using 


GROWTH IN 
ENGLISH 


FOWLER 
DOUGLASS 
For Third-Eighth Years 

For Junior High Schools 


“IT did not think it possible that any text could 
be accepted so uniformly and with such high 
praise as Growth in English has been in our 


A Superintendent of Schools 


Name on request) 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





DIRECTED 
HIGH SCHOOL 
HISTORY STUDY 





BOOK FOUR READY SOON 





By ALICE MAGENIS 
and CATHERINE TIERNEY 


Book Four of this popular series of 
study guides covers the progress of 
civilization from its beginning to now. 
It is built to promote the flexibility, 
purposefulness, and thoroughness de- 
manded by the unit study procedure. 


Send for description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

















stead of making our meetings 
brief, snappy and inspiring, or 
clearing up debatable points, we 
often load them with a long list 
of routine matters which per- 
haps apply only to a small group 
of those present, and most of 
which could be handled equally 
satisfactorily, if not far more 
so, by a written or 
notice sent out, 


printed 
which can be 
kept for further reference. 

We often keep these meetings 
till an unduly long hour after 
After a 
teacher has been on edge all day 


the close of school. 
with a roomful of forty young 
live-wires, she cannot be blamed 
very strongly for being reluc- 
tant to sit from 4:00 to 5:45 in 
an uncomfortable schoolroom 
seat, listening to various general 
comments on phases of work 
which may not directly concern 
her at all. We are inclined to 
devote far too much time in our 
gatherings to technical details. 
° 


One of our worst super- 


viscry faults is the reluctance 
to commend what we see that 
is good in our teachers’ work. 
We are so apt to take good 
work for granted, and _ stress 
only the unfavorable points, that 
we are blind to the really ex- 
cellent things that we see in the 
classroom. Our ears are tuned 
and our eyes are open for pos- 
defects. We 
excuse ourselves by saying that 
we want to eliminate them, to 
make the work better than it is. 
Yet what impression do we 
leave on the and the 


good-bye? 


sible flaws and 


teacher 
class when we say 

Are we careful to be profes- 
sionally courteous to teacher and 
principal? Do we handle vari- 


ous routine matters directly 
with the teachers, and leave the 
principal in the dark, or ignore 
him altogether? Do we come 
into a building and make our- 


selves so completely at home 


that a principal may resent our 
occupation of his office, his 
coat-room, his desk even? We 
often expect the classroom 
teacher to suit our convenience, 
and completely disrupt her 
regular program, that we may 
hear certain work in reading, 
arithmetic, history, spelling, re- 
gardless of where it comes regu- 
larly in the day’s outline, or 
whether the pupils have had an 
opportunity to that 


Of course much of this 


prepare 
lesson. 
is unavoidable. The supervisor 
is always a busy person. He 
cannot always accommodate his 
time to some other person’s hard 
and fast schedule. Yet some of 
us do not hesitate to tell teachers 


who have asked certain 


ques- 
tions about the work, with 
brusque finality that we don’t 
want to be interrupted with 


them at that time, and the 
proper time to find out about 
those things is at recess or at 
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the office. There may be justi- 
fication for that, but it doesn’t 
make for co-operation on the 
part of our teaching force. 

Are our directions, our voice, 
our attitude, imperious and dic- 
tatorial? It is often not so 
much what we say or demand, 
as the way in which we say it. 
Teachers resent certain orders 
from us, not because they 
are burdened with additional 
work, but because of the un- 
gracious way in which we lay 
out that work for them. 


Do we create and inspire 
loyalty and liking, or the re- 
verse? Are our criticisms de- 
structive, fault-finding and carp- 
ing? Do we create an atmos- 
phere of resentment as soon as 
we enter the schoolroom, so 
much so that the moment we 
enter the building an efficient 
grape-vine telegraph is at work 
warning every teacher of our 
presence? I have known super- 
visors whose coming was some- 
thing to be looked forward to 
with enjoyment, and to whom 
pupils and teachers said good-bye 
with real regret. And others— 

e 


Do we deliberately try to 
catch our teachers off guard? 
Do we slip into a building and 
listen, unexpectedly, at the 
doors, in the hope of finding 
conditions not up to standard, 
or some situation for which 
we can reprove the teachers? 
Occasionally in a blue moon 
the necessity may arise for such 
undignified spying, but the 
principal, supervisor or super- 
intendent who employs such un- 
fair tactics is bound to suffer 
himself in the long run. It was 
the same superintendent referred 
to above who told me that he 
always planned to visit distant 
schools on a stormy day, when 
he wouldn’t be expected, and 
they wouldn’t be ready for him. 
The effect of such snoopervision 
on the morale of any teaching 
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force is nothing short of dis- 
astrous. 
° 

On the other hand, do we go 
to the other extreme of letting 
well enough alone, whatever the 
condition may be? Do we 
recognize a condition that ought 
to be remedied? If we recog- 
nize it, do we keep silent about 
it, or ignore it? Or do we, 
at the risk of causing unpleas- 
antness, bring up the trouble 
and settle it? Have we always 
the courage to do that? And 
after the trouble is settled, tem- 
porarily or permanently, do we, 
can we, go on with that teacher 
or person in a natural way, just 
as if things had never happened ? 

How much do we yield to 
the temptation to gossip pleas- 
antly with the teacher about 
anything under the sun but the 
classroom work which we 
dropped in to see? Teachers 
are only human—they are older 
editions of the pupil who stalls 


off, asks questions, starts an 


argument in class, anything to 


steer the teacher off the un- 
prepared assignment. In like 


manner the teacher is prone to 
converse about personal matters, 


politics, vacations—pleasant and | 
harmless enough, but not directly ! 


concerned with the school work 
that is our business. 

Do we put in as much time 
in the schools and classrooms 
where we know that the teacher 
is disagreeable, tiresome, fault- 
finding, or beseeching or both- 
ering us for some thing or some 
favor that we cannot or are not 
willing to grant? Or is it a 
temptation to which we yield 
unconsciously to visit oftener 
the rooms where we find uni- 
formly good work, a pleasant 
atmosphere, a cordial greeting? 

There are faults in our 
methods and aims that are just 
as glaring as those of the 
teachers that we supervise. It 
is good medicine for us to take 
occasional account of stock of 
our own shortcomings. 





Pedagogical Pennings sy x... auwt 


No. 17—The Principal 


LAD once said that the 
o.k., but 
that it was the principle of the 
thing that he disliked. While 
the lad mixed his spelling, he 
described some principals in 
that they are largely governing 
laws of conduct (principle) 
rather than the leader or head 
of the school. 


school was 


A school faculty is no 
than the 
The teachers reflect the leader- 


ship of their principal, just as 


stronger principal. 


the students do that of their 
teachers. Many good, yes 
super, classroom teachers are 


demoted to ordinary principals. 
The opposite seldom happens. 

Since the principal has more 
responsibility than the teacher, 
in that the entire school pro- 
gram is under his direction, the 


salary should be some higher 
than the teacher’s, but a good 
teacher is much more valuable 
to a school system than a poor 
principal. 

Our need today (one of the 
many) is principals who “ ex- 
emplify bold intelligence and 
not blind hysteria.” The prin- 
cipal must be in close contact 
with the entire program. He 
is expected to know all the 
pupils and their parents. The 
harmony among teachers is his 
should 
voice in the selection 
teachers. 

well orgat- 

co-operative 


responsibility and he 
have a 
and dismissal of 

The secret of a 
ized school, a 
faculty, and a loyal group of 
students may be easily found 
without making an_ investiga 


tion beyond the principal’s office. 
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Che News Higest 


OF EDUCATION 








WPA Classes 


Enrollment Totals 

Million and a Half 
WASHINGTON.—Meore persons are 
enrolled in WPA free education classes 
than col- 
leges and high schools of the nation 
this Spring, Harry L. Hopkins, Works 


Progress 


will be graduated from the 


\dministrator, has reported. 
Enrollment in such classes totaled 
1,485,822 on March 31, Mr. Hopkins 
said, in noting that estimates indicated 
only 1,152,000 would be graduated from 
high schools and colleges this Spring. 
The program is employing 43,051 needy 
119,580 classes 

the 
shows. 


teachers and conducting 
or instructional tnits in various 
the The 


largest number of students is recorded 


divisions, report 
in the general adult education classes, 
with an enrollment of 744,638. Literacy 
classes ar¢ 
while vocational 


write, instruction is 


helping to rehabilitate 251,476. 


York Quits 


War Hero Leaves 
Institution He Founded 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Sergeant 
Alvin C. York, World War hero, said 
recently that he had resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the school 
bearing his name, which he founded at 
Jamestown, because of what he termed 
“lack of co-operation” from the State 
Department of Education. Sergeant 
York, who came here to discuss affairs 
of the Alvin C. York In- 
stitute, with the board at its quarterly 


session, 


\griculture 


said his resignation climaxed 
a dispute that started last August when 
the board refused to discharge the 
principal, as he had urged. The school 
receives $7,500 a vear from the State, 
but Sergeant York said he obtained the 
first $10,000 to start it “by passing the 
hat from Maine to 


lecture tour. 


California” on a 


Tribute to Bogan 
Formal Appreciation 
By Chicago Board 
CHICAGO. ~— William J. 
surerintendent of 
schools 


Bogan, 
Chicago public 
from 1922 who died recently, 
was honored in a resolution passed by 


the Board of Education, Stating that 


teaching 266,595 to read and. 


Radio Education Is Declared 


No Competitor of Printed Word 


COLUMBUS, O.—“Radio will never 
compete with the printed word,” Phil 
M. Buck, comparative 
literature at the University of Wiscon- 
told the 


seventh annual 


pre fessor of 


sin, closing session of the 


Education 
by Radio, sponsored by the Ohio State 


Institute on 


University, here. 

“It is too easy to mis-hear or to mis- 
understand information given over the 
radio,” Professor Buck said. “It is even 
to correlate ideas 
the 


remorselessly to the 


more serious to try 


or facts,” he said, “while unseen 


speaker goes on 
next topic while one is struggling with 


an incomplete idea of its predecessor.” 


Before the thirty-sixth annual dinner 
of the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion in New York City, Sinclair Lewis 
prophesied that no form of radio broad- 


American 


included, would 
threaten the demand for good books. 


cast, television ever 


“I do not believe,” he said, “that any- 
thing will altogether supplant the old- 
book, 
changed so very little since Gutenberg 
finished printing the first book, a Bible, 
back in 1455, 


nimble television apparatus, any series 


fashioned printed which has 


I do not believe that any 


of phonograph records, any ingenious 


microscopic gadget whereby 
the 


your cigarette case, will ever take the 


you can 


carry entire works of Balzac in 
place of books, just as we know them. 

“T do not believe that the public will 
always be completely satisfied with the 
glaring (motion picture) screen, or that 
they will forever prefer the unctuous 
verbal caresses of radio announcers to 
the many-colored pages of Dickens. I 
do not think that Hollywood can remain 
forever the New Jerusalem. There may 
be new gods, but I think most of you 
‘as for me and my 


the 


with me, 


shall 


will say 


house, we Lord in 


,” 
be Oks. 


serve 





his death “brought to a close a con- 
tinuous career of forty-three years of 
unselfish service and devoted interest to 
the Chicago,” the 
board added that “William J. Bogan... 
left behind 


an educator, as a 


public schools of 
an imperishable record as 
good citizen, as a 


patriot, an American, an_ inspiring 


leader, a wise counselor, a true friend 
and neighbor, and above all, a man de- 
voted to the interests of his fellow men, 
and in consequence thereof, his passing 
is mourned by thousands in the educa- 
The resolution was signed 


Helen M. Hefferan, 
William D.- 


tion world.” 
by Mrs. 
Salat, 


Joseph 
McJunkin. 


and 


More Funds 


Educator Would 
Improve Maine Schools 
BRUNSWICK, Me. Dr. Kenneth 
C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin Col- 
500 
Rotarians that “public schools of Maine 
behind the 


“The only way to improve education is 
‘ : ! 


lege, recently declared before 


were falling procession,” 
to provide more funds for the public 


schools,” he gaid, “Everyone knows 


that money expended in education of 
State 


hard to 


youth is the best investment a 


can make, but it is very get 
citizens of Maine to translate this view 


into action,” he added. 


73 Summer Courses 


Massachusetts Offers Its 
Largest Program 
BOSTON. — The 
program of courses for teachers and 
students of education ever offered by 
the State department of education has 


largest summer 


been announced by Commissioner James 
G. Reardon. A total of seventy-three 
courses will be held during July in 
twelve cities and towns throughout the 
state, namely, Boston, Brockton, Cam- 
bridge, Fitchburg, Greenfield, Haver- 
hill, New Bedford, North 
Adams, Salem, Springfield, and Wor- 
cester. The wide geographical distri- 
bution of classes will make it possible 
for teachers all over the state to obtain 
professional improyement credit with 
the greatest of convenience and at a 
minimum of cost, Commissioner Reat+ 


don pointed out, 


Hyannis, 
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Strike Wins 


Washington State 
Students Back in Classes 
PULLMAN, Wash.—When students 
of Washington State College to 
class recently they did so only because 
student strike had 
brought the desired effect before it was 
a day old. A 
virtually all demands made by spokes- 


went 
they wanted to. A 


faculty committee met 


men for 3,200 students who remained 
away from classrooms. The revolt be- 
gan as a stunt, with a ripple of com- 


plaints against minor regulations of 


social conduct. New and broader d 
mands were added to the list as hun- 
for the undergraduate 
the 
discipline 
that 
discontinuance 


dreds lined up 


“cause.” Among demands 
That the 


public “trials,” 


were: 

hold 
“stool pigeons” be 
of “flunks” 
for a fixed percentage of classes, aboli- 


committee 
abolished, 
tion of compulsory class attendance, 


re- 


peal of the dean’s “suggestive” picnic 


and social rulings, and no more “dic- 


tatorial” administration policies. 


“Mother” a Man 


College Honors His Memory 
On Mothers’ Day 
WASHINGTON, Pa. 


revered in services attended by Wash- 


The “mother” 


ington and Jefferson College students 
recently was a man. The students dedi- 
cated all of their activities on Mothers’ 
Day to Robert M. Murphy, known 
“mother” to many college generations. 


as 


“Mother” Murphy died in 1925. For 
nineteen years students carried their 
problems to him. Cameron Galston, 


religious activities director, led the stu- 
dents in “Mother” 


“Because 


paying tribute 
He said: 
of his great Christian influence among 
students and to 
one in their problems he was 


to 
Murphy’s memory. 
his willingness help 
every 
given the name ‘mother,’ and the appel!la- 
tion remained.” Murphy served 
Washington and Jefferson 


athletics for many years. 


Atlas for Blind 


Map Making Project 
At Perkins Institution 
WATERTOWN, Mass. — At the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, a 
$30,000 PWA project calling for the 
production of about 100 sets of atlases 
for blind schools all of the 
country has begun. The maps are con- 
tained in ten volumes and number 30° 
embossed historical and geographical 
maps, including all the states of the 
United States. The con- 
stitute a much better job in this line 
than has ever heen 
Gabriel Farrell, 


as 


director of 


in parts 


new atlases 


done before, said 
of Perkins 
The maps are larger—22 by 28 inches 

and notations are printed in revised 


director 
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braille. Earlier maps were printed in 


small, American braille. 


Pitfalls 


Perils of School 
Executives Told 
BOSTON -—A variety of reasons why 
school executives lose thei1 j bs, includ- 
ing failure to appoint an alderman’s 
niece to a teaching position, were cited 
Dr. “Louis P. 


recently by Benezet, 


superintendent of Manchester, N. H. 
schools, in a talk to members of the 
Boston University Alumni Teachers 
\ssociation. Other potent reasons for 


the ousting of a school head given by 
Dr. 
coal contract to a mayor’s brother and 
the 
dent 


Benezet were refusal to grant a 
expulsion of the son of the presi- 
of school the 
playful youth had thrown an ink bottle 


at a 


the board because 


teacher. “A school executive is 
very vulnerable and if he does his duty 


he 


continued. 


make enemies,” the educator 
“The the 
schoolman is defending, are apathetical, 
the of special privilege 
he In- 
fluential citizens send their children to 


must 
public, whom 
while seekers 


whom has opposed are active. 
private schools, and their main interest 
the 


budget. 


in public 


the 


Alphabet Change 


Recasts Italian Spelling 
To Help Fight Sanctions 
ROME. 


schools is to keep down 


lazy letter “q” do without an assistant, 


have been recommended by G. Ber- 
nardi, Fascist grammarian, to force 
the Italian language into the national 
combat against sanctions. Mr. Ber- 
nardi has asked Premier Mussolini and 


the Royal Academy to adopt an alpha- 


bet of his own reorganization and then 


watch it pare imports of paper, lead, 


ink, and other writing and publishing 


accessories from 10 to 12 per cent. For 


instance, “w,” a useless gate crasher 
in Italian, would be consigned to the 
scrap heap, and Italians could say 
“Vashington” with pure conscience. 


McAfee to Wellesley 
Vassar Graduate 
Succeeds Dr. Pendleton 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—Miss Mildred 

Helen McAfee, thirty-six, Dean of 

Women of Oberlin College and a gradu- 

of the next presi- 

dent of Wellesley College. Miss McA fee 
Dr. 


Ellen 
retirement is to 


ate Vassar, will be 


will succeed Fitz Pendleton, 


the 
end of June, and will assume her posi- 
the Fall. 


woman 


whose take effect 

She is 
to head 
Only Miss Alice Freeman, who became 


tion in the second 


youngest the college 
the college’s second president at twenty- 
Although Miss Me: 
a Wellesley graduate, this 


is not a departure from Wellesley tradi- 


six, was younger 


Afee is not 





Such things as shearing the tion, for of her six predecessors, Miss 
silent “p” off pneumonia and making the Pendleton alone was an alumna. 
Parent-Teacher Group Plans 


Drive for Adequate Education 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. to 


push forward with their work of char- 


Resolving 


acter education in the home, some 1,500 
delegates representing more than 2,000,- 
(0) the 
hills and valleys of the nation adjourned 


parents and teachers back in 


their convention here with several 
definite new objectives for the coming 
year. 

\s they wound up their fifteen simul- 
had_ kept 
them very busy, they resolved to keep 


ck se 


taneous conferences which 
on the heels of their politicians 


back home. They passed a_ resolution 
to the effect that they should request 
all candidates for local, state, or federal 
office to go on record as to “their posi- 
tion with respect to an adequate pro- 


gram for public education.” 


A co-operative program to bring 
more closely together the home and 
schoo! was set up at the convention. 


For the first time the parent-teacher 
organization went on record as favoring 
the extension of the principles of the 


merit system in the employment both 


of new personnel and of those already 
in government resolution 
to be 
of the 
education and 
the states asking that “what- 
gvovern- 
undertaken, ffs 
shall not encroach 
unon the rights of the states to control 


service. A 


was 


advocating a line 


the 


passed 


drawn between duties 
Federal 


those of 


Government in 


ever reorganization of 
mental 


federal 
agencies is 
powers and duties 
and administer their schools as guarat- 


teed by the Constitution.” 


Turning especial attention to high 
school students who cannot stay @ 
school because unable to buy books of 
pay carfare or afford other things 


needed to keep a boy or girl in school, 
the student aid division of the PTAS 
establishing Last year 
approximately #60,000 was spent here 
and there for helping to keep boil 
elementary and hich school voung folks 
equipped with what they needed to stay 
nm 


local funds 


school 
The convention next 


held in Richmond, Va. 
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No Drilling 


Military Training 
Forbidden in Peiping 
PEIPING. 


Japanese 


Acting presumably under 
the Hopei-Chahar 
political council has ordered suspension 


pressure, 


universities 
The 


schools are directed to “request” their 


of military training in all 


and high schools in Peiping. 


military instructors to leave the city 


immediately. Whether the order applies 


to schools in Hopei cities other than 


Peiping is not immediately known. 
There is also doubt as to the actual 
future proce dure here - it is claimed 


that drill will be continued for the 
present much as in the past, but under 


the name of athletics. 


Low Cost Lodging 


Student Pays $30 
In 3 Years for Room 
DURHAM, N. C. For three years 
L. M. Hayes has spent less than twenty 
cents a week for lodging on the Duke 
University campus. According to 
Hayes, his lodging for the last three 
years has cost only the 
the trailer constructed 
in 1933. Though not a hermit, Haycs 
is distinctly an individualist. 


$30, cost of 


“residence” he 


He would 


rather study in his house-on-wheels, by 
the light of a kerosene lamp, than 
spend his evenings in any of the well- 
lighted reading had 
one visitor at his house-on-wheels since 
coming to Duke. Dr. W. P 


dent of the 


rooms. He has 
Few, presi- 
university, helped Hayes 
decide the location for his private “dor- 
mitory.” 


Student Licenses 


Bennington Issues 

Safe Driving Cards 
BENNINGTON, Vt. 
College students have not only co-oper- 
ated with the Student Federation of 
America; they have added their own 
program to the safe and sane driving 


Bennington 


campaign of the national organization. 
A committee is issuing licenses to those 
it deems worthy of safe driving, these 
in addition to the regular State licenses. 
Faculty as well as students have been 
asked to have the licenses. 


Fewer Ministers 


Theological Students 
Drop Sharply in Germany 
BERLIN. 


present 


Both semesters of the 


academic year, it is now re- 


ported, have shown a marked decrease 
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in the number of students of Protestant 
theology. The Halle’s 
school at Wittenberg re- 
100 to twelve 
This change has cone all 
the more unexpectedly as in 1934 the 


University of 
theological 
from 


ports a decrease 


candidates 


number of students of theology seemed 
that 
eventually it would prove impossible te 
Now, 
however, plans to reopen many closed 


to be increasing. It was feared 


provide parishes for new pastors 


for lack 
In Saxony fully half of 


the parishes formerly carrying on full 


churches must be abandoned 


of candidates. 


work are now without resident pastors. 
Many churches have closed indefinitely. 


Best Novel 


Iowa Teacher Wins 

$10,000 Book Prize 
BOSTON, The Atlantic Monthly 
Press has announced its award of the 
Atlantic Novel Prize of $10,000 to Mrs. 
Winifred Mayne Van Etten, thirty-four 
year-old teacher of Mount 
for her first novel, “I 
Mrs. Van Etten 
Emmetsburg, Ia. and 
Cornell College, at 
She holds a master’s 


English 
Vernon, Iowa, 


Am 


born in 


the Fox.” was 
was 
graduated from 
Mount Vernon, Ia. 
degree and is married to Bernard Van 
Etten. 
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More Jobs 


50 Per Cent Increase 

Seen by College Heads 
BOSTON. — Increased prospects of 
employment for 1936 college graduates 
at larger starting salaries is reported by 
Eastern colleges in a survey conducted 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. Demands, which in 
some cases are 50 per cent above those 
of 1935, 
dents of manufacturing, insurance in- 
The 


check was nationwide, made with the 


are most interested in stu- 


vestment, and merchandising. 
heads of college placement bureaus and 
was determined through calls made by 
scouts of 


large manufacturing com- 


panies. 


Howard Lee McBain 


NEW YORK.—Howard Lee McBain, 
dean of the graduate college at Colum- 
bia University, died recently at the age 
of fifty-five. Dean McBain, a native of 
Toronto, Ont., had been a member of 
the Columbia faculty since 1913. Pre- 
viously he taught at the University of 
Virginia, George Washington Univer- 
sity, and the University of Wisconsin. 


English First 


Precedence Given Over 
Other Foreign Tongues 
BERLIN. - 


Education 


Bernhard Reich 
Minister, has decreed that 
beginning next year, English shall be 
the first foreign language taught in ail 
German high except 
humanistic gymnasiums where the dead 
languages continue to enjoy preference. 


Rust, 


schools, some 


This decree provides an authoritarian 
solution for the old pedagogic quarrel 
as to what foreign languages students 
should study first. The decision in 
favor of English first is chiefly because 
of the “utilitarian” value of that lan- 
guage. In Prussian schools English has 
enjoyed preference for some time. The 
decree affects South Germany most. 
Beyond this, however, the decree initi- 
ates a considerable reform of the whole 
German school system because it orders 
the change in al! the humanistic gym- 
nasiums as well when they are the only 
high schools in a locality. 
held, means an drift away 
from the gymnasiums to 
the so-called real gymnasiums and from 
academic to a more practical kind of 
studies. 


This, it is 
inevitable 
humanistic 
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Meet These 


Contributors 





W. H. CAMPBELL (“Chicago’s 
Firing Squad,” page 312) is a man of 
wide work 
After a dozen or 
as principal of-a Chicago 


experience in school and 
with school boards. 
more years 
school and two years as president of the 
Principals’ Club, he became, under Mrs. 
Young, the 
School System. He served in that 
Mr. Mr. Chadsey, 
Mortenson, and Mr. McAndrew 


1926, 


examiner for Chicago 
office 


Mr. 
until 


with Shoop, 


his retirement in 


JAMES NEWELL EMERY (“Let’s 
Analyse the Supervisor,’ page 320) 
is a lawyer who turned schoolman 
nearly twenty-five years ago; who has 
likewise been country superintendent of 
schools, reporter, newspaper editor, and 
for the last nineteen years principal of 
thousand 


youngsters and two bakers’ dozens of 


a city school whose or so 
teachers convince him daily that there 
is still a lot to learn about this school 
business. He writes fiction in his spare 
time and in his still rarer spare moments 
likes to moralize over the problems of 
the eternal triangle the parent, the 


teacher, and the child. 
CALVIN GRIEDER (“J Like Small 
Town 


and reared in a city of 45,000. 


Teaching,” page 305) was born 
He has 
spent the last nine years as teacher and 


administrator of schools in towns 


averaging 500 population. At present 
he is serving his sixth year as super- 
intendent of the Keystone, Iowa, public 
schools. His father, four brothers, and 
four sisters are or have been teachers 


or preachers. 


PAUL V. MURRAY (“Experiment 
in Physics,” page 307) was a Knights 
of Columbus at Catholic Uni- 
of America, 19353-1956. He 
taught at National University of Mex- 
ico, summer, 1935; is scheduled to teach 


scholar 
versity 


in Catholic University’s summer exten- 
sion at Our Lady of the Lake College, 
Antonio, this His 
is teacher Mexican 


San summer. wite 


of English in a 


secondary school. 


BESSIE E. 


Parliamentary 


GOFF (“IVe Take Up 
Law,” 310) is an 
instructor in the State Teachers College 
at Hyannis. 


page 


is in 
As 


an extra-curricular activity she is ad- 


Her teaching work 
the educational and library fields. 


viser to the student council of the col- 
this ad- 
visory work she was much interested in 


lege and in connection with 


working out the project on parliament- 


ary procedure. She ho!ldsa B. S. degree 


from Simmons and an M. Ed. degree 


from Boston University 


WORCESTER WARREN 
Pupils a Break,” 315) 
and Missouri Valley, lowa; 
College 


(“Give 
pag was born 
raised in 
with an 


\. M. degree 


from University of lowa., 


graduated from Knox 


A. B. degree . 


in Education 


received the 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 


from 1924 to 1929, Super- 


He 


is interested in a program of education 


Bridgeport 


intendent in Bridgeport since 1929. 


which will help children to help them- 
selves and make them conscious of their 


responsibilities to each other. 


CHARLES F. 


Character 


PRIOR 


Plan . 


(‘The Fair- 
317) 
schools in 


has 
the 
for twenty- 


haven page 
been superintendent of 
(Mass.) district 

His 


schools is in the classroom work, and 


Fairhaven 
four years dominating interest in 


» makes approximately six hundred 
he ma PI 


visits each the classrooms of 
the district. 


During the last fifteen years he and his 


year to 


ninety teachers in his 


teachers have evolved a_ plan of 


character-citizenship training which has 
received wide attention. 








THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS 


EWEST member of a distinguished 
dictionary family—accurate, en- 


riched, simplified, easy to use, beauti- 
fully made. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila. 











GOOD TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in 


the West. Est. 1906. Un- 
excelled Service. Copyright 


Booklet, “How to Apply, etc.” 
free to members, 50c to non- 
members. 
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Make your “Card Catalogue”’ alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 








| Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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Among the Schools 








Unfit Teachers 


Body of Peers Would 
Weed Out Incompetents 
NEW YORK. — A jury of teachers 
was advocated recently by Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, 


schools, as a means of ridding the city 


associate superintendent of 
school system of incompetent teachers 
He pointed out that efforts to weed out 
incompetents 
the 


groups, 


had invariably run up 


against concerted opposition of 


teachers’ charging “persecu- 
tion,” “prejudice,” or “invasion of ten- 
ure rights.” Establishment of a jury 
system, with teachers passing on ad- 
fellows, 


Dr. 


verse ratings against their 


would eliminate 


Tildsley held. 


Mothers Graduate 


Two Included in 736 

Class at High School 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Two 
mothers will be graduated with the 
class of ’36 at Eastern High School 
here. Announcements revealed the 
names of Mrs. Catherine Briggs, mother 
of three children ranging from nine- 
teen months to seven years old, and 
Mrs. Violet Markle, who has a four- 
Mrs. Markle won 
her letter on the girls’ basketball team. 


Teacher Honored 


Belmont Recognizes 

35 Years of Service 
BELMONT, Mass.—Miss Gertrude 
L. Miller, who has rounded out thirty- 


these charges, 


year-old daughter. 


five years as a teacher of English in 
the Belmont High School, and is con- 
tinuing her work, was honored by the 
Belmontian Club and the Belmont High 
School Alumni Association with a recep- 
tion recently at the 
High School. In addition to being ex- 
tolled for her long and efficient service 


Belmont Senior 


she was presented a purse of money 
and a large bouquet. 
was made by 


The presentation 
Dr. Harris Gullifer, of 
Jelmont, a member of the alumni asso- 
ciation. 


Gets Appointment 


William A. Welch 
Heads Peabody Schools 
PEABODY, Mass. — William A. 
Welch, of Peabody, holder of degrees 
from Boston College and Georgetown 
University Law School, recently as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent in 
Essex County. He is forty-one. Super- 
intendent Welch, fourteen 
teacher of government at Peabody 
High School, two years ago was tem- 
porarily appointed to the $4,000 position. 


years a 


His permanent appointment was unani- 
mously voted by the school board. Be- 
fore joining the Peabody school system, 


Welch was senior auditor in the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. He is a war veteran and the 


father of three children. 


Girl Cheer Leaders 


Barred as Unladylike 
By School Dean of Girls 
NEW YORK. Marie L. 
dean of John Adams High 
School, Park, Queens, caused 
some resentment 


Keller, 
girls at 
Ozone 
her charges 
when she announced that John Adams 


among 


School must have no more girl cheer 


leaders. It was not ladylike, Miss 
Keller said. “We like girl cheer 
leaders,” said Celectine Kaupp, who 


represents the seventh term in the John 
Adams_ General “The 
student body feels that girls leading 


Organization. 


cheers help to draw larger crowds.” 


Cheat-Proof 


Chicago Would End 
Falsifying of Reports 

CHICAGO. — Marks on Chicago's 
new cheat-proof report cards cannot be 
changed because they are carbon copies. 
Even if a poor grade were erased in 
favor of a better, the card would hold 
mute witness to the falsehood. The 
reason for the failure would stand 
checked on the following list: Does not 
study enough; does not do required 
work; absent too much; poor reader; 
employed after school; too many out- 
side activities; poor health. The new 
cards actually will be books, forty-page 
affairs, with five pages devoted to each 
of eight high school semesters. They 
will trace Willie’s scholastic record 
from his first freshman day to the 
commencement ceremony. And _inci- 
dentally let ma know if he plays hookey 
very often. 


Oratory Winner 


National Prize 
Goes to Negro Boy 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — Caleb 
Peterson, the Peekskill, N. Y., high 
school Negro boy who took up dramatic 
oratory a few months ago “just for 
the fun of it,” came back home from 
here, a champion. His presentation of 
a sketch from “Emperor Jones” won 
for him the national high school dra- 
matic declamation title at the National 
Forensic Tournament over five white 
opponents here. A cheer burst from the 
1,000 white persons and ten Negroes as 
Caleb was named to receive the plaque. 


Stephen A. Douglass 


LOUIS, Mo Arnold 
Douglass, Central High 
School, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home recently. 

Mr. 
with 


ST. Stephen 


principal of 


He was sixty- 
eight. Douglass, who was associ- 
ated the St. tor 


thirty-six years, attended to his duties 


Louis schools 
the day before at the high school, ap- 
parently in good health. He was born 
City, O., October 31, 1867. 
He graduated from the University of 
Michigan, and 
1899, came to St. 


in Plain 
shortly thereafter, in 
Louis and became a 
teacher of Central 
School. 


physics in High 


Reading Habits 


City Pupils Read 

Few Good Books 
NEW YORK.—A survey of reading 
habits in New York City’s high school: 
shows that 71 per cent of the students 
read chiefly fiction and that 
generally is “cheap, tawdry, and de- 
sultory.” Results of the study which 
was made by the New York City Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English were 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
organization. Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
assistant superintendent, after hearing 
the report, urged a tenfold increase in 
appropriations for school library books. 
Dr. Stella C. Center, president of the 
association, who presided at the meet- 
ing, reported that of the 47,000 pupils 
questioned in the survey few had read- 


reading 


ing habits that develop the mind. 


Swap Jobs 


Girls Wield Hammers 

And Boys do Cooking 
BREMEN, O. The boys of the 
Bremen High School know about home 
economics and the girls are proficient 
with a brace and bit. They traded in- 
structors for two weeks. The experi- 
ment the of Miss Hattie 
Garner, instructor in home economics, 


was idea 
and R. M. Foltz, vocational agriculture 
teacher. 
R. M. superintendent of 
schools, says it may become an annual 
custom, 


It proved so successful that 
Foxnight, 


Miss Garner put her class of 
boys through instruction in home beau- 
tification, arrangement of furniture and 
social etiquette. The boys also selected 
daily menus and prepared the food. 
Meanwhile the girls learned to repair 
electric irons and washing machines, 
and how to use a hammer, a brace and 
bit and other tools found in a work- 
shop. 
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Book Reviews 


Reading for Joy and Profit 

THE FRIENDLY HOUR, Primer, 
So0ks I to VII. By Ullin W. Leavy- 
ell, Professor, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Principal, 
Kentucky Normal School, Louisville ; 
Mary Browning, Supervisor, Primary 
Grades, Louisville, Kentucky; Hattic 
Follis, Principal, Elementary School, 
Birmingham, Alabama. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
Dallas, San Francisco: 
300k Company. 


American 


If individual aims, ideals, and atti- 
tudes count for as much as they are 
supposed to count for in a closely knit 
society, then the eight graded readers 
comprising “The Friendly Hour” should 
have much to their credit in the coming 
years. 

Each book in this attractive series has 
a theme of its own, suited to the age 
group for which it is intended. Start- 
ing with “Ben and Alice” (a primer) 
the scale of ascending interest runs 
through Playmates, Indoors and Out, 
Friends to Know, Trails of Adventure, 
The World’s Gifts, Winning Our Way, 
and Working and Dreaming. 

The volumes for the upper grades 
contain a broad range of material from 
many different authors. 

Both the original and the selected 
readings are of excellent quality and 
no forcing will be necessary, unless it 
be to prevent “the friendly hour” from 
encroaching upon other periods of the 
day. 

Each one of the volumes lists other 
books to read, and concludes with a 
“Little Dictionary” which is less 
cramped and abbreviated than the usual 
glossary of difficult words. 

Attractive to eye and mind, these 
books are a distinct contribution to the 
profitable joy of living for the grade- 
sters of America. 


Children of Nippon 
KITES AND KIMONOS. By Elinor 

Hedrick and Kathryne Van noy. 

Illustrated by Bunji Tagawa. New 

York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, At- 

lanta, San Francisco: The Macmillan 

Company. 

Attractively gotten up, illustrated by 
a Japanese artist, this little book pic- 
tures vividly the everyday life of Momo 
and Takashi, two Japanese children of 
modern Tokio. They pay visits to many 
interesting places and their adventures 
will be illuminating to the child of 
eight to ten years who is fortunate 
enough to meet this book as supplement- 


ary reading or to run upon it outside 
of school. It is a fine example of a 
modern book depicting the life of a 
foreign people. And what fas- 
cinating than to know about the 
Japanese, whose ways are surprisingly 
like and unlike our own! 
ee 
Modeling with Words 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH. By Charles 
Harlow Raymond, Head ot 
Department, (N. J.) 
School. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 


more 


English 
Lawrenceville 


In a world that wastes many words 
it is a treat to run upon a textbook of 
English composition and comprehension 
which is so concise and businesslike as 
this by Charles H. Raymond. 
does an author succeed in putting so 


Rarely 
much into so little compass. For here 
seem to be the essentials for an English 
workshop throughout the 
school years. 


secondary 


The sentence is the central topic of 
the first main sub-division, dealing with 
the English. The 
sentence is first considered grammati- 
cally; then rhetorically. 

The and 
has to do with expression and apprecia- 


understanding of 


second remaining division 
tion; and here are given abundant sug- 
gestions, examples, and principles use- 
ful to the student. 

The author does well to stress the 
importance of words and to provide 
for the development of a broad and 
accurate vocabulary; for he is correct 
in asserting that most of the pain in 
creative (for pupil and for 
teacher as well) arises from limitations 
of vocabulary. 


writing 











Winshipisms 


“The cause of education al- 
ways suffers when there is an 
educational tempest started by 
political schemers.” 

* 


“Appreciation is a social, re- 
ligious, educational force, and 
can be utilized as soil, moist- 
ure, and sunlight can be in crop 
raising.” 

= 

“A teacher who appreciates a 
child actually imparts to him a 
tonic.” 

* 

“Discipline in the true sense 
is the commanding of respect 
through love and devotion.” 





A novel 


feature, 


doubtless an out- 
growth of the author’s own struggles 
with poor spellers in his classes, is the 
device of seventy-five “key words,” 


illustrating rules of spelling and word- 


formation which frequently 
trouble. 

Book One concludes with a study of 
the paragraph and of précis writing. 

Book takes detail the 
needful techniques of composition in its 
leads the pupil, 
through his own efforts at creative ex- 
the ap- 
preciation of what others have achieved 
in literary production. 


The 


volume of 


Two up in 


various forms and 


pression, toward culminating 


marvel seems to be that in a 


small size 
the 


from squeezing. Plenty of juice, richly 


there are no 


indications of dryness that comes 

stored with vitamins, remains. “A Book 

of English” is both a reference book 

and a guide to effective improvement of 

the 

understanding of the mother tongue. 
ee 


Teen-Agers 
ADOLESCENCE. A STUDY IN THE 
TEEN AGE. By Lawrence Augustus 
Averill, Head of the Department oi 
Psychology, State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Mass. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Dr. Averill’s 
study of adolescence through the study 
of adolescents—individual human beings 
making their individual adjustments to 
life situations. It is primarily a case 
book. Generalizations based upon sta- 
tistical research are given far less atten- 
tion than are the discoveries which have 
come from the probing of distinctly 
personal problems; particular emotional 
and behavior conditions and their causes; 


student’s facility in the use and 


present volume is a 


also, wherever possible, the method of 
securing desired improvements. 

Such a work could only have issued 
from a intimate study of 
young people and their peculiar difficul- 
ties. Add to such study a certain power 
of orderly thinking and arrangement 
and of transparent presentation which 
are possessed by the author, and the 
outcome is a book which may be read 
with interest, studied with profit, and 
referred to for kelp in special situations 
with the well founded hope of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Adolescence” is scholarly without 
being abstruse. It is philosophical with- 
out sacrifice of the practical. It should 
be read by every principal and every 
parent. It teaches psychology through 
an understanding of people, not in the 
mass or mob, but singly, in their re- 
actions to certain factors of theif 
respective environments. 

The best study of childhood is the 
child—or children, one by one. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1815 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 


Gregg Publishing Co., New York 


D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, III. 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
——THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY— 


New Yerk-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











Jewelry 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 


ments, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 


7 WILSON-WAY————_ 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St. Beston, Mass, 











Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Ine. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Celebration 


Edinboro College 
Now 75 Years Old 
EDINBORO, Pa. Edinboro State 

Teachers College recently celebrated its 
75th anniversary. It is one of the oldest 
teacher-training institutions in the coun- 
try and the second oldest in Pennsyl- 
vania. The than 4,000 living 
graduates hold positions not only in the 
schools of Pennsylvania but also in 
educational institutions in other States 
and other countries. 


Portable Schools 


Bedouins to Have 
Educational Benefits 
NEW YORK. — The nomadic Bed- 
Ouins of Iraq, wanderers of the desert 
wastes between Palestine and Persia, 
soon will have portable schools similar 


more 


to those used in the early days of rural 
education in this country, according to 
Anees Adil, instructor in the Science 


Department of the American School 
for Boys, Baghdad, Iraq. As a student 
in the Advance School of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Mr. Adil has a survey of 
problem of educating the Bedouins. He 
expects to return to Baghdad next year 


made the 


and carry out the ideas he has learned 
here. The modern 
will transport, in addition to portable 


“school on wheels” 
teaching materials, a doctor, 
social worker, teacher, and lantern 
slides to the campfires of the Bedu 
tribes. It is expected to serve more 
than 65 per cent of 4,000,000 natives of 
Iraq, this being the percentage estimated 
to be nomadic. 


nurse, 


Brains Equal 
No Inferiority Found 
In Those of Women 
MOSCOW .—V. P. Osipoff, director 
of the Bekteroff Institute for the study 
of brains, reported that there is no 
scientific basis for the theory that 


women’s brains are inferior structur- 
ally to men’s. The investigations proved 
it is impossible to determine from its 
structure whether a brain belongs to a 
man or woman, Dr. Osipoff said. He 
denounced. the theory disproved by the 
study as a “convenient argument used 
in some countries to enable the strong 
to exploit the weak.” 


Nose Knows? 


Psychology Test 
At Midland College 
FREMONT, Neb.—Professor G, E, 

Hickman held a bottle in front of his 
Midland College class in psychology, 
uncorked it, asked the students to raise 
their hands when they smelled chloro- 
form. In two seconds by his stop watch 
the first smeller was reported. In forty 
seconds all but four of the thirty stu- 
dents smelled chloroform. With the 
class on the verge of anesthetization— 
“The bottle,” said the professor, “con- 
tains water.” 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *2 2 





AGENCY 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


School work. 
member NA'TA. 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY | 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


50th Year — The well 
teacher is earnestly sought by our many clients 
for College, Teachers’ College, Public and Private 
Write for folder. 


Correspondent Agencies: 
. T. Duffield, 635 6th Ave., N 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 


prepared and successful 


Chicago Agency 


“4 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane 











AMERICAN 


Recommends instructors, 


governesses for colleges, schools 


AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


teachers, 


Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
| Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


tutors and 
and families. 


no branches. 








of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ 
Our methods conform to the highest standards 


BOSTON, 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ! 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. 
All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 


We have 


| 








Call, write, or telephone 





AGENCY 





THE 


14 BEACON ST., 


MASS. Wants 


nomics, Public 
tion tenuchers 





SOUTHEASTERN 


Johnson City, Tennessee, Box 75 


Einglish, 
School Music and Physical Eduea- 
only, 
zraduates or better, 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


French, Commercial, Home Eco- 


Must be four year college 





EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prep. 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


N. A. T. A. Member 
8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





Tel Lat. 4756 





COUNSELOR IN EDUCATION 
TRUE W. WHITE 
DIRECTOR OF THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, AT 6 PARK STREET 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


nal Bldg. 





AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 


Send for circular and registration form free 


6 Beacon St. 


PROMPT! 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Long Distance Telephones: 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass. 
Office and Residence 
COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
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Grins 






Protest 

Mrs. NuBryde—“I don’t want any 
more flour like that you gave me last 
week.” 

Groceryman—“What was the matter 
with it?” 

Mrs. NuBryde—“It was so tough my 
husband couldn't eat the biscuits I made 
from it.” 

ee 


The Regular Routine 

Business Man (after interviewing his 
daughter’s suitor)—“I regret I cannot 
see my way to allow you to marry my 
daughter at present, but give me your 
name and address; then if nothing 
better turns up in the near future, you 
may hear from us again.” 


Logical 
Pete—“I see where a scientist has 
discovered that meat-eaters are twice as 
active as vegetarians.” 

Heinie—“I could have told him that. 
The way prices are they have to be if 
they want any meat to eat.” 

e® se 
Got 70 

Gumm-—“They say Johnny Speedmore 
gets 70 miles an hour out of his new 
car.” 

Boyle—“Don’t say 
His funeral is tomorrow.” 


‘ ’ 
got. 


‘gets’; say 


ee ¢e 
Who Wouldn’t? 

A Sunday School teacher, trying to 
put over the wholesome idea of being 
good, asked her class of little boys and 
girls this question: “If all the good 
people were white and all the bad people 


were black what color would you be?” 
Some of the youngsters answered 





“White” and others “Black.” 
Johnny replied: “1 


But litile 
would be 


guess | 
” 


‘streaky.’ 
ee @ 


Cryptogram 
A little girl of five was entertaining 
mother was getting ready, 
One of the ladies remarked to the other 
with a look, “Not very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,” spelling the last word. 


while her 


significant 


“No,” said the child quickly, “but 
awful s-m-a-r-t.” 
e* @ 
Plunge 
A Scotsman visited Niagara Falls 


friend. As_ they 
rush of water the 


with an American 
watched the great 
latter said: “There’s a story that if you 
throw a penny into the Falls, it will 
bring you luck.” 

“Is that so?” inquired the Scot. He 
considered a minute, and then asked, 


hopefully: “Hae ye a bit o’ string?” 
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EACHERS! 


> ...GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
mm HOTEL DOLLAR IN NEW YORK 


Whether you come to New York for recreation, 








shopping, summer school or teaching you'll find 
that you get superior hotel accommodations for 
your hotel dollar here at the Lincoln, one of 
Gotham’s newest and largest hotels. 


PLENTY OF SINGLE ROOMS AT OVER 300 DOUBLE ROOMS AT 
DOUBLE ROOMS WITH TWIN BEDS FROM $4. 


Special rates for longer periods. Send for Booklet T. 


400 outside rooms, each with bath and shower, cabinet radio and servidor 
..PLUS all the advantages of a ASTAR HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS...One FOR DINING...3 fine FOR RECREATION... FOR QUIET SLEEP... 
lock to Broadway and restaurants...the Coffee Sixty-nine theatres with- High above the noisy 
imes Square, 3 blocks to Shop, the Tavern Grill in six blocks. Four short clatter of the street, our 32 
fth Avenue and eight and Bar,and the BLUE blocksto Madison Square stories of fresh air and sun- 
inutes to Wall Street. ROOM with dancing. Garden for sport events. shine assure you quiet rest. 


Fotl(@LINCOLN 


FRANK W. KRIDEL 
Managing Director 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


























































He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
—Shakespeare. 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at St. Louis will linger long in memory as the 
occasion for one of the finest demonstrations of teaching 
ever witnessed by those privileged to be present. 

Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great 
Auditorium as his classroom, and facing the kindly but 
critical observation of six thousand teachers from every 
state in the Union, gave a masterly demonstration of 
how to teach a controversial subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their 


topic, Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, | 


forgot audience and were indifferent to microphones, as 
they responded to the skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. 


The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the 
eager youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard 
at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame, the young sea- 
men listening with rapt attention to Henry the Navigator 
in his high tower on a rocky cape of Portugal, were never 
more closely held under the spell of a teacher’s genius 
than were these young moderns under the guidance of 
Professor Hatch. 


Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teach- 
ing need not be limited to a favored few. The teach- 
ing genius shown so spectacularly to the assembled 
audience in the Department of Superintendence charac- 
terizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well as his class- 
room work. It is perhaps most noticeable in his col- 
laboration with Professor Stull which produced the New 
Geographies, Our World Today, generally conceded to be 
the most teachable as well as the most interesting and 
attractive textbooks in this subject. 
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